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Preface 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh initiated an Education Guarantee 
Scheme (EGS) on 1 January 1997. The objective was to reach a primary 
schooling facility to every child in the state in the quickest possible manner. 
To be able to do this, EGS developed a partnership between the local 
community, the Panchayat and the State government with specific roles for 
each partnering agency. The community would create the demand, identify 
children of school-going age, identify a qualified person to be the Guruji and 
also provide the space for learning. The Panchayat would verify the demand, 
enable the school to come up and oversee its functioning, The State government 
would support the local community with a grant that provided for the 
honorarium of the guruji and ensured all academic inputs like training the 
gurujis, provision of teaching-learning material, mid-day meal, academic 
supervision, and captured the school into its academic support system. Most 
importantly, the State government placed the EGS in a rights-based framework 
and guaranteed the provision of schooling facility within 90 days to any 
community with 25 children in the tribal area or 40 children in a non-tribal 


area who did not have a school within one kilometre and raised a demand. 


The response to the EGS was phenomenal. It destroyed the myth created by 
some people that the poor were unwilling to send their children to school. By 
August 1998, responding to demand from habitations, mostly the majras, tolas 
and phalias in adivasi areas and Scheduled Caste clusters, the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh acting through its Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission, was able 
to reach a primary schooling facility to every habitation in the State. The State 
government declared universal access to primary education on 20 August 1998. 
There are now 26,000 of these Education Guarantee Scheme schools in the 


State. 


This book is an effort to capture a sense of the coming into being of these 


schools. It is a travelogue by Suma Josson into the remote parts of the State 


and her sense of some of the processes that prompted people to come together 
and claim the ‘right to learn! for their children. It tracks the belated effort to 
keep a promise. It seeks to capture how people can come together to take 
charge of their lives beginning with their school. It shows the promise and 
the possibility of moving from somebody else’s school to teach to people’s 


own schools to learn. 


The tragedy in our country is that most of us are too busy crunching numbers 
to find the time to listen to the voice of the poor in these remote villages. We 
have rested in peace with assumptions of poverty and indifference. This book 
has hardly any depressing statistics to clutch at to reinforce that rhetoric. It 
records hope and captures people coming together to make things happen 
because it is important to them that things happen. Amidst all the happening, 
there is of course the background of larger denials too late to be left to 


anybody but the people to take care of. They have begun with the schools. 


Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission 
Government of Madhya Pradesh 
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Ganesh Ram sells his goats 
to teach his children 


About a hundred years ago, a few families belonging to the Majhi tribe from 
Sarguja were brought to Khokharoama by the Raja of Raigarh. While the 
Raja hunted, the villagers had to beat their drums and this would make the 
animals an easy target for the hunters. They also had to supply wood and 
grass to the Raja, which they carried on their shoulders on long wooden poles. 
According to 70-year old Rampal, they had to walk around six hours to reach 
the Raja’s residence. 


Ganesh Ram also lives in Khokharoama village. A few years ago he lost both 
his mother and wife. He has three children, two sons and a little daughter. His 
children refused to attend primary school, hardly two kilometres from 
Khokharoama, since the master there had a long moustache. In fact, except 
for two children, the rest from Khokharoama did not go to primary school 
since they were scared of this master. In 1997, when a school opened in 
Khokharoama village, Ganesh Ram enrolled his sons at the school. 


Ganesh Ram also had three goats. Last year he sold the goats for Rs.3,000. “I 
have nothing to look forward to, except the future of my children,” said Ganesh 
Ram. “‘T sold the goats, because I did not want my children to get distracted 
from their studies. Otherwise, they will have to take them for grazing, and 
attend to their needs. This way, they will concentrate on their studies, grow 
big, and get some jobs. This is my dream”. 


The reality of a poor, landless villager, who otherwise subsists on bamboo 
work, trading away his source of income, for the education of his children, 
can lend itself to numerous forms of interpretation. It is therefore best to let 
go of it — as an image, transparent and uncoloured in its meaning. 


I visited about 60 schools, spread across the districts of Shahdol, Rajgarh, 
Raigarh and Raisen in Madhya Pradesh. More than half the schools were 
remote, inaccessible, and located deep in the interiors. Several times I kept 
questioning myself, “How is it humanly possible to establish a school in such 
a place?” But strangely enough, after having reached the school and interacting 
with the children, I felt that I was in some enchanted land. 


To about 50 per cent of the schools that we had visited, we went unannounced, 
since we would suddenly decide to drop in on some of them on our way. The 
first visit was in the last week of May when the summer systematically beat its 
heat into the tiniest granule of sand, with which we were covered by the end 
of every evening. Then again twice in the month of July, when the children, 
after the holidays, had brought back to their schools rain and green grass 


Ganesh Ram with his 


Son 


Rhokharoama, Raigarh 


together with the freshness and unfamiliarity that comes with long absences. 


There is no specific reason why I selected these particular schools to write 
about, except that I felt that they were functioning under the severest of 
conditions, with poverty being the predominant factor. Some of the schools 
had other interesting features, like an impressive guruji or an enthusiastic 
group of children, or their efforts to sustain their ethnographic identities 
in, place, 


These articles are impressionistic pieces and have been personalised both in 
style and content. They try to capture the subtle nuances of the unwritten 
social texts and codes that are being reinterpreted between the three main 
players — the state, the community and the student — as they experience 
change coming in the form of education. 


When a school comes to a village, two processes will have to be recorded: 
those conditions that existed before and after the setting up of the school. 

. For example, there will be various historical and 
sociological factors which will have to be taken 
into account, assessed and evaluated, before the 
manifestation of this event — that is the setting 
up of the school— and the other resultant and 
related issues, which would follow the event. It 
is this on-going, churning and fluid process, a 
trans-structural permutation of fixed norms 
within the historical, economic, environmental, 
and sociological contexts, that I have sought to 
encapsulate in these stories. 


The village Malipura, in Rajgarh District, is 
separated from Saka, by a fairly large stream, a 


| ‘tributary of the river Parvati. In the month of May, the river goes dry like the 


surface of some hot planet on which life has not taken form for millions and 
millions of years. Except at the corner away from the 11th-century temple, 
where there is a small puddle of water around which are women and children 
washing, bathing and recirculating the polluted water, over and over again. 


From Malipura, against a sky preciously carrying the first monsoon storm in 
the centre of its stillness, one saw two structures in Saka: the imposing, and 
simple architectural intonations of a temple, and the walls of a primary school. 
From Malipura, one would have to walk slightly downhill, cross the bridge, 
climb a few metres up, to step into Saka, and from there, a kilometre to reach 


the school. 


When the primary school came up in Saka, Ghisilal did not send his son and 
daughter to that school. “The school was working at the time when our crops 
were being harvested. This did not suit us. During this time, children will have 


to be in the fields and not in school. We need their help during the harvest.” 


In January 1997, the first EGS school opened in Malipura. Ghisilal was one 
among the others who sent his children to school. As a result of Ghisilal’s 
honest reaction, many basic and predetermined premises have to be raised 
and re-evaluated about a school and its functions as a social institution. 


Do we go about on the condition that a model for a perfect school exists 
somewhere out there, and if it is so, the beneficiaries should be asked to 
function within its programmed parameters? Or do we go about it, the other 
way round? Do we build the vision of a school in the context of a human 
culture, rooted in the narration of histories, ideas, norms, and economic 
hypotheses, of groups of people in the process of reinventing themselves 
simultaneously with history? 


Do we go to the people and listen to their forgotten memories of space, time, 
shrinking political and economic space, and a dying cultural identity? Do we 
give the people opportunities to exercise choices located within their textual 
framework, or do we dictate what their choices should be? 


There is the seven-year old child who wants to read and write, comprehend 
and connect awareness to reality; the community who wants to teach the 
child, but does not have the means to go about with it; and the state who is 
trying to intervene, offer a new educational scheme so that little children can 
grow up to count the bundles of tendu leaves which they will soon be selling 
at the market, and be able to multiply that number with rupees forty. 


So fifty years after our country’s independence, how does one go about it? 
How does one digest the bit of information that the number of illiterates in 
India today, is larger than the population three decades ago? How does one 
go about with first providing basic education to these children and then 
interconnecting this information with knowledge and competency, while trying 
hard to suppress the sense of shame and guilt within us? 


We start once again, as we did when the first school was set up in civilisation. 
Concepts such as the ‘state’, ‘education’, ‘community’ emerge in the process. 
Their definitions and ways of working are examined, roles and meanings are 
put to test, past experiences recalled — but whatever the number of 
combinations one would like to work with, one once again comes to the 
simple question one would want to ask a little girl called Shadiya — if out of 
six mangoes on a tree, Gaurav shot two down with his sling, how many were 
left? In the season of the mango, in the middle of a hot, windless morning in 
May, the answers came promptly from the children of Ahmadpur village, in 
Raisen District. 


The formulators of the Education Guarantee Scheme have gone through the 
above processes, and it is quite clear and beyond doubt that the state, instead 
of dictating its terms and conditions, has set out to redefine itself with 
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Ledran Tola, Shahdol 


Children in the new School 


transparency, accessibility, and flexibility becoming some of the key motifs in 
this scheme. 


What is the Education Guarantee Scheme? Simply defined, it is the reversal 
of roles between the state and the community, where the former becomes a 
facilitator, instead of an implementer. By entrusting its responsibility to the 
community, the state, while ensuring its authority to monitor the growth of 
such schools, has given back to the people of the village their social and 
administrative rights. 


So in one sense, it is another social experiment, perhaps the last example of 
its kind, since the state has almost relegated its powers to the community and 
has handed over the running of the schools to the parents of the children. 


In implementing a scheme such as the EGS, one 1s not dealing and confronting 
with an idealistic and utopian set up. Politics, with its range of varied definitions 
and meanings, emerges in the transactions between groups of people, and a 
school is no exception to it. 


To reach Qusmail village in Raigarh District, which is almost on the border 
of Orissa, one has to motor down the 14 kilometre stretch through the Reserve 
Forest in Hamirpur. Most of the inhabitants are from Orissa, having settled 
in Qusmail village when their land was submerged during the construction of 


the Hirakud Dam in 1956. 


But there is a problem with the guruji at the EGS school in Qusmail village. 
He is not competent enough to handle the children, and this is reflected in 


their performance. When Sarpanch Kishan Agarwal, who compares the 
spreading of education to that of an insurance agent, was questioned on this 
issue, he said that he was helpless, since the Village Education Committee 
(VEC) had selected the guruji. 


The actual reason was that the community wanted an Odtya to get the job, 
and since the present guruji was the only person who had completed his M.A. 
in the village, they felt that he was the deserving candidate. Later, it was 
discovered that the guruji did not undergo training along with the others, 
since his marriage took place during the same period. So it was suggested that 
another chance be given to him. 


Ironically enough, one and a half kilometres from Qusmail village, is Urampara 
Kenani, where the cultivation of padwal is the main source of income. 
Consisting of a cross-section of people, like the Urans, Bansods, Rawats, and 
Koltas, the VEC has selected Bhushan Bada, an Uran, as the guruji of the 


school. 


An HSC, from the same village, it is evident from the performance of the 
children that he has put in considerable effort in his work. “Man,” says Bhushan 
Bada, “‘is like an animal. If he does not get education, it is like locking him in 
a dark room. In due process, he carries an internal violence within himself. I 
want to set these children free of this fear.” 


In Dholku Village, Shahdol District, which has a population of about 1,200 
people belonging to a mixed group of upper castes, SCs and STs, the situation 
is slightly different. There is an open but subtle war going on between the ex- 
sarpanch and the present woman sarpanch, Chinta Bai. According to the 
villagers, a primary school was established about 35 years ago, but the education 
of a whole generation was destroyed due to the malfunctioning of the school. 


But in spite of the internal bickering between the two groups, when it came 
to the EGS school, they set aside their differences and everybody seemed to 
be happy with its performance. “There are 64 students in the school, 33 boys 
and 31 girls. The VEC consists of a group in which all the communities are 
represented,” observed Nathulal Kushwaha, the guruji of the school who has 
passed his HSC, and belongs to the backward class. 


What happens when a primary school comes to a village for the first time? 
Can one say that by bringing in something like a school, one is sitting in the 
centre of a quiet storm? And that the winds of this movement can either be 
harnessed to put the house in order, or it can devastate to leave behind a trail 
of stagnation, waste? 


Would it be right to say that hypothetically poverty is an integral part of the 
village structure, with its many variables working either to worsen the situation 
or alleviate the problems? In that case, would it mean that the EGS would 
have to take an integrated perspective, taking the totality of the situation into 
consideration? 


1S 


Rudhrani Athulwar, 
Teacher at EGS School 


Gogra Tola, Shahdol 


As soon as a school materialises and becomes functional, other demands are 
quickly and automatically made. In most villages, there is only one hand pump, 
and in many cases it is not working. So they ask for a basic need — water — 
to drink, bathe, wash their clothes, to irrigate their land, and so on. 


In some villages there is no electricity. So they demand this facility so that the 
children can read their books at night. Some of the villagers do not own land 
and so they ask for land reforms. The list, rightfully, can never end, because it 
has grown and infested itself on them, through negligent and improper 
planning. 


With agriculture being the main source of livelihood in most of the villages, 

it becomes obvious that the lives of the villagers revolve around it. A child 

going to a primary school is‘also a part of this cyclical process, and is in many 

ways connected to this activity which takes place throughout the year. It can 

be in or out of the fields, but there is no displacing the child/student from 

this world. A bad harvest due to poor irrigational facilities can also mean 
groups of malnourished students. 


And the question then to be asked is this: does the setting 
up of a primary school bring on its own repetitive chain of 
needs, events, reactions, awareness, and is this what it 1s 
supposed to be doing? Is this a healthy trend, or a negative 
one which causes unnecessary burdens on the state? 


These are the issues which need to be addressed, because a 
primary school is not only a pivotal centre where a 
generation of children are preparing to acquire knowledge, 
it also interconnects and creates a network of activities 
within the social fabric of the village. 


Therefore, has the state merely set out to provide school 
buildings, text books, black boards, chalks — and see that they reach the most 
inaccessible of villages, and be content with this very difficult and strenuous 
exercise — but is not prepared to listen, accept and take corrective measures? 
Or is it fully aware of these challenges which it has to face and go through? 


Rai Singh from Madhavapura in Rajgarh District, in whose house the school 
has been functioning for the past two years, had this to comment. “Ever since 
the school has been set up here, there have been officials who frequently visit 
our village to monitor the progress of the school. This for us is an important 
connecting factor, since we are also able to tell them our problems.” 


Jyott is the woman coordinator from Raigarh District who, like her counterparts 
in the other districts, has set up committees consisting of 15-20 women in 
every village. They deal with problems, such as sending the girls to school, 
alcoholism, wife beating, health care and involving the women in Van Suraksha 
Samitis. 


“When they come to us with complaints,’ remarks Jyou, “that there is no 
drinking water, or electricity, then we give them guidance on how to apply to 
the Public Health Engineering Department. To build their self confidence, | 
think it is important that they do such work by themselves. The gurujis also 
have an important role to play in this whole process, since the communication 
in most cases is routed through them.” 


One sees the guruji, as a very vital link in this non-hierarchical structure. If 
the guruji is resourceful, proficient in his work, and inspiring, it automatically 
gets mirrored not only in the performance of the children, but also in the 
general attitude in the village. And if it is the other way round, the signals 
from the students can be picked up very easily. One is not assessing the children 
merely on their academic aptitude, but also their general conduct, and the 
natural confidence that they exude and demonstrate. 


Most of the gurujis whom we met were young, energetic and highly motivated. 
By providing the clause that the guruji should preferably be from the same 
village, two problems have been sorted out at one stroke: the monitoring of 
the school by the community, and the accountability factor on the part of the 
guruji. 

The guruji’s commitment also has a moral dimension to it because in most 
cases he or she has to deal with a wide range of issues. Rudhrani Athulwar, 
the teacher from Gogra Tola in Shahdol District, is an outstanding example 
of a woman who goes beyond her duties of teaching her 56 students. 


Gogra Tola is made up of about 40 families the majority of them Gond. The 
average income per year from agriculture is around Rs.2,500. In spite of the 
severest of conditions, not only were the students creattve and competent in 
their work, but also as Rudhrani took me around the houses, it was evident 
that the women responded positively to her suggestions. 


Her father, who was working in the Railways, always encouraged her to study. 
“Whatever I have studied, I want to share with everybody,” she says. “After 
school, I teach some of the women in this village. I regularly visit their houses, 
take them to the doctor, advise them on health matters, on cleanliness. In 
fact, I love doing social work.” 


W.W. Grigson, in his book, The Aboriginal Problem in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, published in 1944, quotes Verrier Elwin’s suggestions on education: 
“The divorce between teachers and pupils in my opinion can only be removed 
by securing that teachers in aboriginal areas belong to aboriginal communities, 


understand the tribal language, or where this is no longer spoken, the local 
dialect of Hindi.” ) 


While in most of the schools, the gurujis live either in the same village or the 
closest village possible, and thus speak the local dialect, the school at Peepalwali 
Tola in Raisen District had a problem. Twenty years ago, about 40 Bhil families 
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came from Jhabua to Peepalwali, to work on the Barna Dam, which was being 
built over the river Barna. Of these about eight to ten families stayed behind 
in Peepalwali, which is located on submergible land. Today, Peepalwali has 40 
families, spread across three tolas. 


On the main road, there ts a black and slightly bent metallic board, on which 
in unsteady letters is written information on the school in Peepalwali. From 
the road, and down a slope between a green and forested area, one can see the 
off-white structure of the building. When the school for the 40 children was 
built in Peepalwali, the Forest Department protested and said that it should 
be pulled down, informs 70-year old, Brij Soban. “But of late, they have not 
been telling us anything.” 


Two gurujis from neighbouring tolas were appointed. But since one of them 
could not speak Bhili, the students were having problems. So Anant Gangola, 
the DPC, intervened, and Bhim Singh, an HSC and a Bhil, was brought from 
Jhabua. “Whenever they are unable to understand, I explain to them in Bhili,” 
remarks Bhim Singh. “This way the children do not forget their dialect and 
are also able to use Hindi for their academic and other purposes.” 


Consisting mainly of Korku Thakuts, an SC group, Kesalvada Tola in Raisen 
District is another place which has been served an eviction notice by the 
lower courts. While they have all the documents to prove that they have been 
living there for seven generations, their main argument is, that in 1995 the 
whole village got together and built a school for its 40 students, 20 boys and 
20 girls, and this cannot be destroyed. So, with the moral support of Kanti 
Mehra, the woman guruji and a Haran, and Dilip Kumar Porthe, the second 
teacher, who is a Gond, they are trying everything in their capacity to hold on 
to their school. 


“Unlike the usual teacher, the EGS teacher 1s different. He or she does not 
come with a preconditioned set of stereotypes as to how a teacher should 
behave. We are more democratic in our approach and behave like friends of 
these children. Here we go and call them from their homes, organize clothes 
and other requirements if some of them are in need of help. Our attitude is 
very humane. And you asked about caste discrimination. I am a Brahmin, but 
all my children are Hartjans. For us, there is no difference.” This is what Vijay 
Kumar Diwedi, the guruji at Colam Tola in Shahdol District had to say. 


In the EGS, the gurujis are given training for 21 days. Each district has the 
liberty to phase out the training period according to its requirements. For 
example, this is the way A.K. Sharma, the DPC of Rajgarh District, has chalked 
out his training programme. Towards the end of June, just before school 
opens, the gurujis are given 12 days of training and again for another six days 
in October-November. This is basically to get a feedback on the previous 
three months. Finally, before the last term, the gurujis are called for another 
three days of review sessions. 


To reach Durjanpura, in Rajgarh District, 20 kilometres from Rajasthan border, 
one has to cross the land, which was once traversed on horseback by the great 
leaders of the mutiny of 1857. The day of our visit was also the day after the 
last of the heavy rains. So, across the open and barren plains one got to see 
small fields of makka and soya bean scattered here and there, little streamlets 
rushing to meet the swollen Ghat Ganga, which had almost reached the open 
bridge, men and women in their colourful clothes, holding broad white 
umbrellas made out of the sacks, which once contained urea fertilisers. 


It was in old man Panna Lal’s house, with his bright pink turban wound 
rhythmically around his head, that we sat to make inquiries about the school. 
His house was also being used to conduct classes for the 35 children who 
were attending school. 


Along with the others, Madan Lal came and sat next to Panna Lal. Madan Lal 
has studied up to the fifth standard, and is the panditji of the Ram-Sita temple 
at Dholaj, about two kilometres from Durjanpura. His son Raju is studying in 
the EGS school. 


While he was narrating his problems, and how he had to look after a joint 
family of 13 members without a fixed source of income, Paach Bai, the woman 
Gram Panchayat member, came and sat next to the panditji. Paach Bai is a 
Harijan, and she started complaining about the woman sarpanch who promised 
a lot, but was doing nothing for Durjanpura. The panditji joined her, and 
both of them went on about their grievances. 


Rajesh Tomar, the woman coordinator from Rajgarh District, says that they 
have been constantly sensitising the women on caste and gender discrimination. 
“After the setting up of EGS schools, there have been marked and visible 
differences in both these areas. Women are coming out of their gunghat and 
mixing more openly with the others. Otherwise they would all remain in one 
corner with their faces totally covered. Also unlike in some primary schools 
where caste discrimination is more evident and children are asked to sit 
separately, or not allowed to drink water from the same pot, that is just 
unimaginable in an EGS school,” she says. 


It was while we were crossing the Dudhi river, that G.K. Dubey, the Block 
Resource Coordinator of Biaora Block in Rajgarh, had this story to tell. There 
was a time, he said, when the people of Choki village would not allow a truck 
to cross this bridge at night. They would stop and loot its contents. I found 
the story very interesting, which is why we decided to visit this village. 


Consisting totally of the Kanjar caste, Choki village has a primary school, set 
up in 1984. It was infamous for two reasons: brewing of country liquor and 
criminal activities. The former pursuit is still going on, but the latter has been 
completely discontinued. 


Kalu Ram, once an expert criminal, says that it is only because of the concerted 
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and sincere efforts of the two teachers, Ram Prasad Varma and Gyanshyam 
Narotia that they were able to put an end to it. “They would constantly tell us 
to abandon both activities, take classes up to 12 at night and reinforce the 
importance of education. In spite of their presence, it has been only since the 
past five years that we gave up robbery. Today there are 150 students studying 
in our primary school.” 


Kalu Ram has two sons, thirty-four-year old Hari Narayan Chadi, who has 
done his M.A. in Sociology and teaches at a private school in Pachor, and 
Bharat Singh Chadi who has done his B.A., and is teaching in a primary school. 


“We used to go to Maharastra and Gujarat and commit these crimes,” informs 
Kalu Ram. “We did this because that was the way we filled our stomachs. It is 
also out of sheer helplessness that we are brewing liquor. We are prepared to 
give it up, if the government can provide us with alternative employment.” 


Hari Narayan, the eldest son of Kalu Ram had this appealing story to relate 
to us. “Originally our ancestors were from Ajmer, in Rajasthan,” he said. “They 
used to sing and dance for the kings, perform trapeze between ropes, play on 
the dholak, and used to perform what is known as nat ka khe/. During the war 
between Maharana Pratap Singh and Man Singh,” he continued, “our ancestors 
sided with Maharana Pratap Singh. But when he lost, they had to leave their 
homeland. For the next 100 years, they were roaming the jungles, and that is 
how they took up criminal activities.” Turning to me, and with an element of 
hope spread on his face, he said that his dream project was to do a Ph.D. on 
the Kanyar caste. 


If one wished to find faults with the EGS, it is always possible. In some of 
the schools, there could be better teaching aids, better training facilities for 
the teachers, or the buildings were too small for the children, and so on. But 
it is rather the overall and enthusiastic spirit of the people in the villages, and 
the belief that they were participating in a movement, a process that would 
ultimately affect future generations, that had to be taken into account. 


In village after village, whatever the internal politics, when it came to the 
school, there was an overwhelming consensus about its intrinsic need, and 
being an organic part of its overall structure. It was almost like the whole 
community had become one big family — the little students, the older and 
younger men, women, the older children — and that they were all prepared to 
support and nurture the growth of the school, under any circumstance. As 
one villager put it, “We are willing to wait and make a compromise with time, 
so that these children can escape the never-ending rebirths of suffering that 
our ancestors had to go through.” 


Some of the most important questions that need to be asked are: how is this 
scheme going to sustain itself, and become a self-perpetuating movement? 
Does it depend on certain individuals at various levels who have to constantly 


guide and monitor the working of the system? Would their absence mean the 
collapse of this alternative method of education? 


These are questions that need to be pondered upon, since the EGS is a scheme 
which has a different work-culture and value system, and therefore it is 
important that a well-oiled machinery reflecting this mind-set be put in place, 
together with a structure which has an inherent strength and drive of its own. 


Since the line between authority and freedom is very thin, and since the 
foundational premise of this scheme is that of de-centralisation, it becomes 
inherently necessary to retain elasticity, as one of its principal clauses. 


As PS. Khodiyar, the DPC of Raigarh District, puts it, “I am like a social 
worker. I have to be very flexible with the groups that I am dealing with. I 
have to adapt according to their needs. Like if tomorrow somebody informs 
me that the school is going to be closed for the next three days, because of a 
wedding or a death in the village, I have to abide by their wishes. At that 
moment, | cannot come up with the rules and regulations.” 


And who else comes and sits occasionally along with the first graders of 
Karitalai, in Raisen District? 80-year old Ram Dayal, and Ganesh Ram, who 
get Rs.150 as part of the pension scheme. When we asked them to sing 
traditional Gond songs, they suddenly grew shy and withdrew. 


Finally, it was 85-year old, bare-chested Tulsi Ram, the oldest citizen of the 
village, and carrying a thin wisp of a branch from a tree to support him, who 
saved the day for the children. Even before anybody could make the formal 
request, he was going full-throated. .. 


In your fate there is no sign of a wife 
So what do I do? 

I have made a wife for you 

out of mud 

but the rains came 

and she dissolved completely 

I have made a wife for you 

out of paper 

but the winds came 

and she flew away. 

In your fate there is no sign of a wife 
So what do I do? 
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There was a round of applause and Tulsi Ram lapped up every moment of it. 


Small gestures, whole-hearted cooperation, a vision of a group of families 
getting together to take big decisions, unfettered enthusiasm on the part of 
the children, all this and much more, go to make an eventful historical and 
sociological transformation that is taking place in the 25,000 schools which 
are a part of the EGS. The government of Madhya Pradesh has taken on a 
huge and long-lasting commitment to the underprivileged generations of 
children of the state. 


At one level, there is this cynicism, pessimism, and a pre-conditioned conclusion 
that nothing good will come out of a government scheme. But going by the 
positive reactions of the villagers to this alternative method of education, it 
becomes evident that on their part they have acknowledged this scheme, and, 
therefore, there is somebody willing to listen to their unheard voices. By this 
act, the state has reinforced in the community a sense of self respect, dignity 
and has given them back their lost identities. 


Over a period of years it can mean many things, with one vital factor acting 
throughout this process — and that is the transmutation of change — a 
gradual and unseen metamorphosis in relationships. It will not be possible to 
chemically qualify or define this change. This movement will be a social leveller 
of sorts. In a small village where there are 35 houses, the child of the father 
who owns 15 acres of land and is from an upper caste, and the child of a 
father who owns no land and 1s from a lower caste will be sitting in the same 
room to study. In a village where there are about 350 people, this social and 
economic equation becomes significant. It then becomes a question of giving 
all these children opportunities to ask for the rights constitutionally due to 
them. 


But definitely it will mean a review of tradition, a reworking of social 
approaches in inter-personal relationships, an awareness of the inadequate 
economic structures which have been imposed on the economically backward 
for centuries, and a political demand of a people for their rights. It is the 
totality of along drawn out task that needs to be assessed, monitored, sustained, 
with new ideas being experimented, tried out, while keeping the enormity of 
the larger moral and ethical vision in mind. 


It is raining heavily and a little girl with a blue plastic bag is picking twigs in the 
rain. It is pouring, and a man is walking languidly carrying a bundle of hay 
under the sturdy sal trees. A group of people lined across the paddy fields are 
sitting with red, blue and yellow umbrellas fixed on their heads. So only the 
umbrellas are seen through stretches of green. A broken mud pot kept in the 
rain is full and brimming over. 


Images contradictory in their essence, yet so real, tangible and true. Like the 
many faces of the thousands of unknown children that one carries through 


the lines on a map of innocence as they wait for hope to wing their desires. 


According to the villagers, the temple in Saka in Rajgarh District was built by 
the devatas, the gods ona single night. But the murti at the sanctum sanctorum 
has not been completed. It is a black piece of stone, and the villagers say, that 
it is of Bhagwan Krishna. They also say, that the devatas must not have had 
the time, since dawn must have broken out by then. 


Perhaps it is that short space of silence before darkness which is given to 
nations through history that one must seize, from where one can draw 
inspiration, strength and the courage to go on, in order that we fill the breaking 
light with line, colour and curve, or as little children do over and over again on 
their rectangular, black pieces of slate. 
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The Eyes of the Bean and Dr. Baingan 
Umarjhiri : Rajgarh 


Cricket, feels guruji Ramlal Sondhya, is a game, which equalises genders. Which 
is why it is often played during the games hour, in the school at Umaryhiri 
Chowky, in Rajgarh District. As little Sona said, “We work together, we play 
together. Why should there be any difference between girls and boys?” Nor 
do the children at Umarjhiri want any vacation. We want the school to be 
conducted for 365 days of the year, they all said in unison. When we requested 
them to sing for us, without the slightest hesitation, four young girls promptly 
got up and sang this song. 


In the engagement of the banana 


the sweet potato has come to dance 


The wedding mandap 
is made of pillars of radish 
and the cabbages have been hung 


all around as decorations 


The eyes of the bean 
are being treated by doctor baingan 


The raw potatoes are fighting 
among themselves 
The green chilh 


is sorting out the matter 


Others who volunteered to sing followed the applause. For Ramlal, this was 
also a way of teaching the children, about the different kinds of vegetables. It 
was to share Ramlal’s innovative and original methods of teaching, that A.K. 
Sharma, the DPC of Rajgarh District, asked the teachers of Narsingargh 
Block to spend a day at the school in Umarjhiri, as part of their training 
programme. Later the gurujis were asked to write their impressions on the 
school. About 15 kilometres east of Narsingargh, around the vicinity of 
Umarjhiri, sixty painted rock shelters were found at Katra Bihar. These 
paintings depict hunting and dancing scenes, and also that of horse riders, 
armed with swords and shields. Many centuries ago, here was a group of 
people trying to articulate, give expression to their intimate ideas, feelings. 


In 1997, when the first school was opened in remote Umarjhiri, surrounded 
on one side by the aging Vindhyas, all the little children in the village, forty of 
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them, came to school with great enthusiasm, carrying the inherited byths of a 
land on their tiny shoulders, asking whether it was possible that an opportunity 
be given to them to be able to read, write, count, draw, dream. Because there 
is also another legend among the many others connected with the mountain 
ranges of the Vindhyas around Umarjhiri: and that is the Pandavas spent part 
of their exile in those forests. Which is why, Umarjhiri being remote as it is, 
and ten kilometres from the main road and across vast areas of barren land, it 
is always possible to bypass this village, and forget that such a people and 
their fantasies existed. 


Which is also all the more reason why when we arrived unannounced, we 
were astonished and taken aback to find a field of sparkle in the eyes of those 
little girls and boys, a sort of a bouncing verve in their voices, a volunteered 
readiness to come forward and speak to strangers. It was almost as if in a land 
where hope had wound itself with memory, one also stumbled upon magic. 


What is it that makes the children at Umarjhiri exceptionally adept in handling 
their learning processes/ Is it a healthy combination of the three most 
important factors necessary to make such a situation possible - a good teacher, 
an active support of the villagers/parents, and a group of children who were 
willing to learn, absorb and assimilate/ 


Ramlal Sondhya is the guruji at the school in Umarjhiri. He is in his final year 
B.A. and his subjects are Political Science, Hindi literature, and History. In a 
crowd of twenty people his voice would perhaps be the faintest, and a face 
erased easily from notice. Quiet, withdrawn, unassuming, these are the some 
of the descriptions one could use to qualify his appearance. But then, once 
the children start responding to his questions, he brings about an 
indecipherable, and a fresh, dimension to his character. 


Hari Singh is one of the members of the Village Educational Committee. He 
set before us in the one-room school building, his stark orange turban twirled 
around his head. “You know for so many years, I don’t even recollect since 
when, we have been asking for a school. Once we came to know about the 
EGS, we quickly jumped at it without even wasting a day. We got in touch 
with the sarpanch and put in our demand. 


“Things moved very fast, and within days, we were asked to ahead with the 
school. It was one of those blessings sent from above for very many years. 
But let me also make it clear, the desire to have this school came from all of 
us. Each and every individual in this village. And now that we got it, the whole 
village looks upon it as some kind of a gift. If you think ’m exaggerating, you 
can ask any person about the difference that this school has made to our 
village.” 


Hari Singh could have continued in his emotional vein, but for the interruption 
from Ramkala, who was standing by the door of the school. Perhaps she was 


not aware that some sort of a discussion was going on inside. “If you had 
started the school earlier,’ she said, ““we also could have studied.” 


Suddenly coming out of nowhere, and not being prepared for it, we were not 
able to make out what she had said. So once again she repeated the above 
words. Draped in a yellow skirt and saree tied in Rajasthani style, with a part 
of it covering her head, she must have been eighteen or so. Outside in the last 
days of May, summer was preparing to durn the evaporating heat into the 
first clouds of the monsoon. Ramkala’s fair complexion seemed to reflect the 
last of its light. 


Inside the rectangular, one-room school, the four directions-north, south, 
east and west-were indicated on the walls: while the names of the children 
were written below them. The school bags hund directly beneath these names. 
It was evident that Ramlal wanted to give each child both a sense of identity 
as well as the ownership of the school, a trait that was visible in his dealings 
with the children. The drawings of the children were displayed on one portion 
of the wall and the mud objects made by them were put together on the floor 
in a corner. 


“T always like to experiment with new ideas, involving the children at every 
level. And we have been told during training that we could come up with our 
own innovative proposals and use them as teaching aids.’ Ramlal’s voice was 
soft, and he hunched forward slightly as he spoke. “I have myself gone through 
a very rigid form of education, and I have suffered from it. It is, therefore, 
important to realise that learning means a lot of fun. Which is what I try to do 
with these children.” 


He has made teaching aids out of wasted material. Metallic pieces were cut 
out to indicate circles and other geometric shapes, while small portions of 
pipe were used to help to students with numbers. The children also very 
proudly exhibited the elephants, snakes and other objects made out of mud. 
Delicate handearts were made with thin jowar stalks. In these they placed 
stuffed cloth figures of men and women, dressed in red and green traditional 
clothes. 


They had also gathered the seeds of the various plants and trees, like the 
chirmi, achar, tuvar, jowar, tendu, mango and so on. These were neatly packed 
into small plastic bags and hung on the wall. The seeds became the starting 
point of along voyage of discovery and knowledge. For example, the children 
would be asked to identify the seeds of say, the tendu. The colour, shape, 
when it is planted, the height to which it grows, the uses of the plant - the 
questions were endless, and the answers come spontaneously. 


If inside the one-room building, one could observe signs of originality and 
creativity, outside, young Ramlal and his students worked hard to take complete 
possession of it. All around the school, they put up a bamboo fencing three 
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to four feet in height and intertwined it with whatever local material was 
available, like rope, wire, small plant and creepers. 


Atone point of this fencing, they made a wicket-like door, which was supposed 
to be the entrance, while behind the building they made a small thatched 
toilet. 


Around this fence, the children planted trees of their choice, like mango, 
neem, jamun, achar, and eucalyptus. On each plant was placed a small metal 
plate with their names written on it. Each child was asked to look after his or 
her own plant. Ramlal, together with other villagers, also made a swing-cum- 
merry-go-round for the children. A horizontal beam was laid across a thick, 
vertical wooden pole, and tied with strong ropes. Ropes also hung down from 
the ends of the horizontal beam. This served both the purposes mentioned 
above. The design was Ramlal’s, the effort that of the whole village. 


So there were forty saplings all around this little school. “And they have to 
grow,” said, ten-year old Roopmati. “During the monsoon, there is water. But 
after that the problem starts. It will be nice if we could have a hand pump in 
the school compound itself. But we will not allow them to die. They have 
become a patt of us,” she said, with a determined look on her face. 


“There is only one hand pump for the village,” said Roop Singh, sitting with 
us on the floor of the school. “There are two to three wells, but the water 
level is very low. Which means if the monsoon is good, we get some amount 
of water, but otherwise, it is almost like a neat-drought situation. Especially 
during the summer.” 


The irony of it, according to Hari Singh, is that as far as the school was 
concerned there was a complete consensus in the village. But when it came to 
availing the government scheme of the Rs. 50,000 loan to install a tube well, 
some of the villagers had reservations about it. It was a question of where the 
tube well had to be located and through whose land the pipes had to be laid. 
This is something which had still not been resolved, he said. 


Ramlal has made a school register with information on the village. The names 
of each child, with their date of birth and other details, together with the 
names of the other members of the family have been recorded. It is almost 
like a village survey. 


There are 27 families in Umarjhiri, with a total population of 195 members. 
All of them belong to the Sondhya caste, which is basically an agricultural 
community and is in the OBC list. It is only a year since electricity has come 
to Umaryjhiri and they have only one television set. So the whole village gathers 
before this set to watch television programmes. 


Once upon a time, in the land through which the Pandavas might have crossed, 
as the legends recall, there was thick jungle. Even as recently as about 150 


years ago, which is when the first three original families settled in Umarjhiri 
Chowky, there were tigers and other wild animals roaming around the thick 
forests. 


Perhaps during the 1857 revolt, this place must have been established as a 
chowky, with guards manning what was known as the gateway to the forest. It 
was then part of the Narsingargh State. That was how it got the additional 
suffix chowky added to its name. 


After independence, this security post was abandoned and the villagers were 
left with the buildings which they made into their homes. 


But today turning three hundred and sixty degrees around Umaryjhiri, one 
stands on vast stretches of land which have been cleared for agriculture. In 
the month of May the stark and empty bareness of earth stares into your eyes 
and it makes one seek the sheets of paper displayed on the walls of the school, 
on which the children have drawn thick forests in dark green crayon. 


According to the villagers, it is extremely difficult to strike water since there 
are considerable areas of black rock stretching across the plateau. The 
maximum that each family owns is about 3 to 4 acres of land. 


In late June, after the fields are ploughed and made ready, makka and jowar 
are sown. Some of the villagers sow soya beans, but according to Lakshman 
Singh, it is a risk that the farmer takes, since soya beans need more water, and 
if the monsoon ts bad, then it means that he gets no income that season. 


After the November harvest, wheat is grown in the fields. Sometimes moong 
and channa are also planted. “We depend so much on water, and everything 
revolves around that,” added Lakshman Singh. “Whatever we harvest we keep 
as food, which barely lasts us through the year. Otherwise our other source 
of income is ghee, which we sell from the domestic animals that we raise. 
Also from whatever construction work is available.” 


Some of the early settlers in Umarjhiri have converted the large and ornamental 
structures left over by the British into typically traditional houses, with a 
courtyard in the centre. About 3-4 families stay in such a house, along with 
their domestic animals. When the school came to Umarjhiri, the verandah of 
one such house was used to teach the children. The drawings and other 
information have still been preserved on the walls of this first school. 


Daphubai, whose two children study in the school, suggested that we join 
them for a lunch of rotis and potato sabji. She is determined that if the 
government initiates the literacy programme one again, she will be the first 
one to join the movement. “Ever since the school has come to Umarjhiri, 
some of us women have this very strong desire to become literate,’ she said, 
as she took us around her very simple and bare house. In one corner, her 
sister-in-law, Gangabai, was bathing her two-year old son, and by a pillar, 
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another sister-in-law was feeding her one-year old daughter plain rice mixed 
with sugar. 


“Rarlier the children did not know how to bathe or keep themselves clean,” 
intervened Hari Singh, as we were discussing the fifty quintals of wheat that 
the village would get, per year, with one harvest. “The children would make 
gobar and remain with cow dung rubbed on their dresses and bodies all day 
long. Now after the school has come up, all this has changed. They have been 
taught hygiene and good habits. There is not only a sense of discipline in their 
lives, but it seems to have had its effect in ours as well.” 


As indicated earlier, reaching Umarjhiri is not the easiest of expeditions. So 
one wonders how the building material for the school was brought to the 
village. “It was quite complicated,” explained Lakshman Singh. “With great 
difficulty, we managed to get the cement, bricks and other items across the 
long stretch of what looks like a kaccha road. And then all of us got together- 
men, women, children-and gave what we could, to build this school.” “You 
see,’ joined in Hari Singh, “we are about 200 of us. There was a time when 
none of us could read and write. So we would take the letters which would 
come to us and go to the other villages to learn what was written in them. 
Before the school opened at Umarjhiri, every year there would be hardly one 


boy who would go out to study and that too in a hostel in Biaora, which is 40 
kms from here.” 


“The nearest primary school is in Miltanpur, which is 3 kms from here,” he 
continued. “And do you think that we will be able to send out five and six- 
year olds through the stretch of land which you have just crossed? Which is 
why the moment we came to know of the school, without the slightest delay 
the whole village cooperated in setting it up. It is the future of our children 
which is at stake, isn’t it?” Outside, under an old and ancient banyan tree, next 
to the cemented houses, a little away from the school on one side, and the 
Vindhyas on the other, we set on a coir cot with the villagers. The banyan tree 
having witnessed both the clearing of the forest, as will as the planting of the 
forty little saplings must have prayed to the gods for longer life and more rain, 
so that it could become a part of the flowering of the forty little children and 
the greening of the trees. 


From somewhere, a little girl brought her hand from behind, opened her 
palm, and offered us purple berries. The size of marbles, they were acher 
fruits. Lassi was also served to us. On a sparkling stainless steel plate, a little 
boy brought some jeera, saunf, and salt. Hari Singh took a little of the saunf 
and jeera, crushed it with his thumb in the centre of his palm like supari, and 
put a little of it into the lassi. We added the salt. 


Before motoring in the direction of Umarjhiri, we saw the final bit of green 
which we were informed was the season’s last crop of vegetables. After that, 
we turned left and from there started a journey through what seemed like a 


desert in the middle of Madhya Pradesh. The vehicle went on and on through 
a barren landscape with nothing but sand and boulders on either side. The 
roads were uneven, steep, and for minutes together one wondered whether 
we were being shot for an advertisement of an automobile or a tyre company. 


After the ten kilometre ride, then we finally reached Umarjhiri village we were 
bathed in brown, fine, grainy send. The moment we would restle our clothes, 
touch our faces, a cloud of brown smoke would puff up into the air like a 
genie. On one side stood the Vindhyas, 2 mountain range older than the 
Himalayas, looking worn-out, ancienct and tired, and gradually but slowly 
sinking into Umaryhiri. By the time we drank the lassi, we knew that it was 
time to bid farewell, not realising that we were leaving behind some of this 
dust for the mountains and taking along with us hope, given by the children as 
precious gifts. 
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Mahua Tola gets a School 
Mahua Tola: Shahdol 


We were in search of Ganesh Sharma, the Cluster Resource Coordinator of 
Deora Block in Shahdol Disttict. On the highway, we had picked up Vijay 
Kumar Diwedi, the young and enthusiastic guruji at the EGS school in Colam 
Tola. The new building of the school was to be inaugurated the next day and 
he was anxious and excited about the event. 


“Ganesh Sir,” said Vijay Kumar Diwedi, “motivates us as if his life centred 
around the EGS schools. There ate eleven schools under his jurisdiction, 
covering an area of 15 kms. He visits these schools on his bicycle taking turns 
every day, spending several hours in each school. Like today he was with us 
from 2 p.m. to 6.30 in the evening. He sets us on fire,’ concluded Diwedi, 
shaking his head, as if he could not believe his own words. 


We inquired at a small roadside teashop about Ganesh Sir. The news was that 
he had already left for home. So we decided to have some tea. At the teashop, 
it was to this stoutish lady, with a shrill but musical voice, sitting on the bench 
next to us, that we inquired about the mahua pooja. And she had very 
interesting information to give. 


The pooya, she said, is performed in the month of August. Along with branches 
of the mahua, tendu, palash, grass and buffalo’s milk, gobar, ghee, paseel, and 
tice are also placed as offerings. It is conducted in honour of Lord Krishna. 
For the next ten minutes, she went on to relate the myth connected with the 
pooja. 


It was the very same moming that we had visited the school in Mahua Tola. 
There is no road to reach this school. Instead, the vehicle has to intertwine 
between the clearer patches around the mahua trees. According to the villagers 
these trees are more than one hundred years old. Spread out like the last 
sentinels of a generation, they have been mute witnesses to the uprooting of 
a forest and its people. 


Since we had gone there without prior notice and also because the school had 
declared a holiday due to a local festival, we had to pick up Girija Gupta and 
Hemant Sharma, the two gurujis at the school, on our way to Mahua Tola. As 
soon as we teached the school, one of the first persons we met was Phulmati 
Devi in her nylon yellow saree and dark blue blouse, carrying her two-year old 
son in her arms. There were also a group of rust-coloured butterflies, floating 
about in front of the school building. 


“Earlier when we used to send our children to the nearest primary school, the 


Brahmins used to chase them away,” she said, as if she had been waiting all 
the while to give vent to this hurt. “They would say we had no right to be 
studying along with them, and subsequently beat us up. Which is why this 
school is so important to us, because it belongs to our children.” 


There are 56 students — 28 girls and 28 boys — studying at Mahua Tola, and 
all of them are Baigas. Ironically, both Girija and Hemant belong to the upper 
caste, and if Phulmati Devi had not come out with this abrupt outburst, one 
would not have taken note of the warm and caring attitude of both these 
teachers in their interaction with the children. 


“For ten years, we have been asking the sarpanch for a school,” comments Jay 
Karan. His three children are studying at the EGS school. “And he would say, 
we'll get it done, but nothing would come of it. So the moment we came to 
know of this scheme, all of us went into action and saw to it that a school was 
set up for our children. Sometimes, I feel that among all the demands that we 
have made all these years, this is the only one which has been fulfilled.” 


Portions of the walls of the schoolroom have been painted in different one- 
foot horizontal bands. On the yellow colour, numbers from one to hundred 
have been written and on another, a few spellings from the textbook. It is 
evident from the teaching aids which both Girija and Hemant have created 
out of the local material, and most of which have been made by the children 
themselves, that their approach to teaching is both creative and practical. 


“Since these children did not have any sort of exposure and were ignorant in 

many ways, in the beginning they were a little slow to catch up with the academic 
lad ie | is 

part of it,” says Girtja. “But once we got going, the process has become much 

smoother and quicker. To a great extent we rely on their skill at tribal art, and 

use this strength to educate them.” 


A glance at the drawings of the children emphasises the fact that the teachers 
have not interfered in the students’ interpretation of form. The animals which 
they have drawn are not representational, but appear aesthetically distorted 
through their skillful use of line, geometry, and colour. 


Perhaps this has something to do with tribal narrative which in its hallucinatory 
manner of constructing imagery, fuses various planes of existence, space, 
and conceptions of time. It appears as if the children have genetically inherited 
this art from their forefathers. 


Out of mud, they have made animals in different forms and sizes, and with 
bamboo, tiny chairs and other objects. There is a medium-sized mud animal 
which bears a faint resemblance to a giraffe. The teachers have put small bits 
of paper into the hollow of this giraffe, which contain answers to some 
mathematical problems. The student is supposed to pick the correct answer 


from the giraffe. 
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Gokul, the boy who 
wants to become a doctor 


Mahua Tola, Shahdol 


“T think you are aware,” said old Kamoday, with a loincloth around his waist, 
“that the forest was a very sacred place for the Baiga. We knew and practised 
magic which protected the forest from disaster of every kind. And from it, 
like all the other tribes did, we drew our sustenance, both material and spiritual. 
So it was a big blow to our forefathers when they were denied their rights to 
the forests. 


“Earlier we were wandering from place to place. It is only since the last fifty 
years that we have led settled lives. But the upper castes and others exploited 
us and constantly chased us out of the territory which we had claimed. Which 
is why, today, we are left with very little land.” 


Nantoor wants to study and join the government service. This gets approval 
from her mother who is standing by the door of the school, in the form of a 
series of nods. Kuldeep prefers to become a schoolmaster. But it was ten- 
yeat old Gokul, in his shabby off-white shirt and shorts, who stole the show. 


When we asked him what he wanted to become on growing up, he promptly 


said, “Doctor.” 


The first thing he did was to pick up the hand of his fellow 
student sitting next to him and examine his pulse. Next, he 
went through the gesticulations of giving his ‘patient’ an 
injection. In the one-room verandah of the house belonging 
to Tigia Bai, which served as the building for the school, there 
was silence all around, as Gokul went through the rigours of 
examining a patient. There was professionalism, tact and 
concentration in his actions. At the end of it, Gokul smiled 
and that was signal enough for the rest to follow. 


“When we go for work, instead of Rs.25, they give us Rs.20. If 
we had studied, we would not have been exploited like this,” 


connie Munni Bai, whose two sons study at the school. “Now these children 
will study and demand their rights. That is all that we can look forward to.” 


The three hundred odd population of Mahua Tola own between a quarter to 
half an acre of land between them, on which they grow makka, til, and paddy 
during the monsoon. Otherwise, the land remains unused. During the rest of 
the year, they go in search of labour in far-off places like Meerut, Punjab, 
Surat, ot wherever bamboo harvesting is being done. 


“Our resources are very limited,” remarks Jay Karan, in his striped shorts and 
loose white shirt on which is thrown a soiled cotton towel. “Even when we go 
outside, we are not able to save much, since we do not get work everyday. 
What we need is land reform. There is a lot of unused land. The government 
should distribute it among the landless.” It seemed as if Jay Karan was all set 
to make a long list. 


“There is also a big stream between Mahua Tola and Deora; this water should 


be blocked and an irrigation system should be built in this area. Then there 
will be water for our crops. We can also grow some vegetables. We are also 
very good with bamboo. So we can make various articles, which the government 
can help to sell for us. 


“At the moment, we are so poor. And on top of that we have debts. They 
don’t take interest, but we have to work free of charge for 4-5 years on the 
farms of the moneylenders. You should come and see for yourself. We have 
nothing at home. Something should be done to eradicate poverty.” 


The outsides and insides of the homes in Mahua Tola have been neatly 
plastered with mud, with tiled roofs above. Most of the houses have a small 
courtyard between the rooms. As Jay Karan mentioned, the houses represent 
examples of how it is possible to live with nothing. Except for a plough here 
or a few vessels there, everything else is bare, plain, and empty. 


Girija Gupta is bubbling with excitement. There is also a streak of anxiety on 
her face. She feels that the careers of the 56 children who are studying at 
Mahua Tola are in her hands. Married at the age of 18, today she is 29. Her 
husband was keen that she should get involved in social activities. So for four 
years she was the secretary of the gram panchayat. 


“Now that I am teaching in this school,” she says, “my responsibility has 
increased a great deal more. For me each and every child is important. I feel it 
is my duty to see that they do well not only in their studies, but also try and 
help them in their other areas of need. We are like one family. And the village 
is a bigger family. If there is a tragedy or a celebration in the village, as a 
school we partake of it totally. And when we organise cultural activities, the 
whole village is present.” 


The other teacher Hemant Sharma, who like Girtja, has passed his HSC, says 
that they have been receiving a lot of cooperation from the villagers. “But we 
also try and help them. Like if the children do not have proper clothes, I 
organise it from somewhere. Then the children perform plays which raise 
gender-awakening issues. I also like to sing. So when I teach them, I try to put 
it across through music. That makes learning much more fun.” 


At four in the morning, between the months of April and May, when the 
flowers of the mahua fall on the ground, each and every family in Mahua 
Tola, is up and about, busy collecting them. The flowers cost Rs.10 per kg, and 
a bottle of wine prepared from it, is twenty rupees. 


The dried flowers are crushed and powdered and out of these puris, chapattis 
and sweet dishes are prepared. The fruits can also be eaten. Oil is extracted 
from its seeds. It is also a source of medicine. Since each and every part of 
the mahua has been utilised for various purposes, it has through the centuries 
been worshipped as a sacred tree. Little wonder then that nobody dares to cut 
it down. So one can travel through stretches of plain and barren land with 
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Landless Premalal 
with his daughter Bela 


Barhai Tola, Shahdol 


only the mahua in sight — growing older and older — until the time comes 
for it to fall on its own. 


It was strange; the rust-coloured, orange butterflies followed us everywhere, 
when we stood outside the school, again when we visited Munni Bai’s and 
Kamoday’s houses. Again when Bhogia, Chanputi and Jithaya, the three women 
who were above sixty years of age, volunteered to dance for us. 


The three of them went quietly to the men, and led them by their hands. Soon 
Kamoday brought the madar and a bucket to keep the rhythm. With the beat 
of the madar, the women started to sing and dance in unison. And the 
butterflies, as if keeping rhythm for them, moved in circles above their heads. 


About 10 kilomettes from Mahua Tola lies Barhai Tola. It has a population of 
400, and consists of an equal number of gonds and baigas. 


The new school buildings which have been constructed in Shahdol District, 
have a distinct, pagoda-like look, and this style of architecture is confined 
only to this district. The buildings are hexagonal in shape, with roofs made up 

cm oe of whatever local material is available. The school at Barhai 
Tola has a thatched roof. The teacher stands on a concrete 
platform while the children sit around him on circular rows of 
steps. 


According to Jaydeep Das, the DPC of Shahdol, and one of 
the originators of this idea, the usual jute mats on which the 
students sit in a normal school, or the tat patti system, was 
f once utilized in prisons, where the prisoners used to sit in long 
x vertical lines. “This arrangement,” he says, “is a carry over of 
| the feudalistic system. Democracy can only come into the 
classroom where there is peer group learning and sharing, and the teacher is 
able to pay attention to each and every child.” 


Kodulal’s children are studying in this well ventilated, red brick-laid, school in 
Barhai Tola. Kodulal’s grandfather had 18 acres. He shared it between his six 
sons. Which meant that Kodulal’s father got to keep 3 acres which he had to 
share between his six sons. 


Even before they had settled his grandfather’s debt, his father borrowed money 
from a baniya in Lalpur. In the course of a generation, the family tried to 
repay the loan. And to top it, Kodulal borrowed another Rs.3,000 to get his 
nephew married. He pawned whatever he had: vessels, a few bits of silver 
jewellery, mortgaged his house and land. 


He says he has given the baniya Rs.4,000. But the baniya insists that he has to 
return more. So, for three years, Kodulal has been working for the moneylender. 
He is given some food for his labour. If the workload is more, the baniya 
insists that the whole family should work. For which he gets more food. “For 


me, there is no escape. If these children study, then there is some hope. They 
might get some sarkari jobs and regular incomes. Then, perhaps, things might 
change”’, he says. His expression is raw. 


In his book, The Aboriginal Problem in the Central Provinces and Berar, published in 
1944, the Englishman, W.W. Grigson, quotes 


Mr. C.J.R. Naidu, the Chairman of the Debt Conciliation Board. “If a Gond 
borrows Rs.10, he signs for Rs.20 and the creditor never takes less than 20 per 
cent interest. The Gond is unable to check the simplest account. Every year 
the creditor takes the debtor’s produce from the threshing-floors, before they 
can carry it home, and he credits the value of the produce so removed only 
against accumulated interest and rarely if ever, against principal. The Gond 
soon defaults over interest if his crops fail or for other reasons, and the debt 
of the debtor rapidly accumulates. The Gond’s high sense of honour over 
repayment persists...” 


The plot remains the same. Barhai Tola is just another abstract and mounted 
stage, where the actors have been performing the same undulated motions 
for generations together. With each repeat performance, the movements take 
a sharper edge, with the finesse that timelessness brings with experience. Ram 
Singh from Barhai Tola describes life as a web. Fate weaves the thin lines of 
poverty all around you in which you are strangulated. It is like a protection, he 
says. 


Barhai Tola is also one of the few schools where mid-day meals are being 
given to the 28 children. So when the eighteen girls and ten boys attend school, 
they bring their books and aluminium plates. A few of them also bring a little 
chilli and garlic chutney, to eat along with the kitchdi, a mixture of rice and 
dal. The kitchdi, some of the children say, is bland. With the chutney it tastes 
better remarks Mamta, with a shy smile. 


Raju Prasad Singh is the teacher at the school in Barhai Tola. He is a Gond 
and the family has five acres of land that is shared between eight brothers. 
“The children come from three tolas,” he says, sitting on the steps of the 
circular school building. ““Parthena, Naik and Barhai Tolas. These are within 
the range of one kilometre.” About 10-15 families who live on the border of 
these tolas are not able to send their children because of the distance. Since 
the tolas are scattered and because of work on the fields during monsoon, the 
children are not able to come on time. So I open the school accordingly.” 


“We hardly earn about Rs.250 per month,” remarks Bhudan Bai. “Whatever 
we get from the fields we store as food. For four hours of work in the fields, 
we get one kg of rice. Otherwise, we go to Budar for work. Work is hard to 
find. And even if we get work, we are not paid properly. Which is why we 
depend on the children to help us with the household work. But the moment 
we know that the guruji has come, we quickly send them to school.” 
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Ram Singh is a Gond and his forefathers came from Barkolo, a remote and 
mountainous area 60 kilometres from Barhai Tola. “At that time, I was a 
young boy. There was a lot of jungle here and it was full of mahua, amla, 
tendu, gitora (which is a sort of sweet potato), chakowala leaves and other 
medicinal plants. Today, except for the mahua, the rest have disappeared. 


“The population has grown. But there is no way that we can move out from 
here. Sometimes, I feel that we have lost that inspiration to live. We are dying 
in poverty. Just at this moment if you visit any of these huts, you will not find 
even a handful of rice. That is our situation.” 


Little Bela is only four years old. She is not yet enrolled in the school but sits 
along with her elder sister. She has already picked up the alphabet and numbers. 
She is also able to do sums in mathematics. When we asked Girija, Parvati and 
Prakash what they wanted to become, little Bela in her bright magenta dress 
stood up and in a soft, shy and withdrawn tone said, “Doctor.” 
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And now they want to choose theit own husbands 
Bhagirathpur: Raisen 


The driver stopped the vehicle abruptly, as if an extinct and wild animal had 
been spotted from afar. He walked a few metres ahead, strutted up and down, 
fixing his eyes on the ground. A few seconds later, Rakesh returned to us. He 
shook his head sideways. The cue had been taken. Promptly, without a word, 
we got out of the vehicle. 


The kachha road was brown and slushy, ready and prepared like an earth- 
coloured pigment an artist could use on his canvas. As we began walking on 
it, our chappals would get stuck in it. We had to exhibit a judicious mixture of 
tact and craft to be able to dislodge them. 


When we spotted Mahesh, the guruji of the school at Camp 5 and Mithu Lal, 
the President of the VEC walking ahead of us, it seemed as if fate had set 
aside a stroke of luck for us. They knew how to manipulate the three kilometre 
stretch which we had to cross to reach the school. 


The air was fresh after the intermittent rains, and strange and unknown birds 
kept descending from the sky to settle on the small pieces of rock strewn 
about us. All around, the land was plain and green, with a tree here, and 
another there, almost suggesting that they were left in memory of a jungle 
that once existed in the area. 


On close observation, you noticed fields all around — stunted soya bean 
crops — which, as Mahesh explained to us, with the lack of rain in July did 
not grow to the expected height, and because of the heavy downpour in the 
last three days, there were possibilities that the plants could rot at the roots. 


“For the past three years,” explained Mithu Lal, “the seeds on this side, that is 
the land on which we are walking, have not sprouted. The river Chamrasia is 
far away from here, and the farmers have to depend on the monsoon since 
there are no irrigational facilities. While on the other side, on the land next to 
the river, there is no problem. About four to five hand pumps have been 
installed, and this brings in enough water for the fields. The government is 
digging a canal, but it stopped a kilometre away from us. I wish something 
could be done about it.” 


With Mahesh and Mithu Lal in the lead, we faithfully followed their instructions. 
They would say, now step on that piece of rock or on that patch of green, 
walking zigzag, almost parallel to the little streamlet, bubbling and in haste as 
it flowed across the undulated rocks, eager to join the river Chamrasia 
overlooking the village like a silver streak. 
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Camp 5, Raisen 
Children at the village school 


Suddenly, from out of nowhere, between the green vegetation growing on 
the sloped embankments of the river and the cows grazing on the grass, we 
heard the voice of a child. ‘““Matsaab,” he called out, as he made his appearance 
with a wide impish grin on his face. It was ten-year old Sandesh, studying in 


the third standard. He was in off-white pants and a shirt which was a shade 
darker than his pants. 


It was around four in the evening when we reached Camp 5 and Sandesh, 
who was herding the cows belonging to his father, had already finished with 
his school. The school at Camp 5 works from eight to twelve in the morning. 


“Tm also following you,” he said, and throughout the short distance from the 
boundaries of the village to the cream-coloured school building, we had 
Sandesh and his three to four belled cows escorting us from behind. 


Also the children. Little boys and girls in their bright orange and blue dresses, 
and with energized faces, appeared suddenly from the insides of huts, or 
from the makka fields growing around their fenced houses. And as we 
responded to their cheerful signs of welcome, we also observed a quiet sense 
of confidence in each child’s manner of greeting and deportment. 


The gong — a flat metallic plate, hit by a small fist-sized metal ball — was 
sounded. Within seconds, the children together with a few villagers assembled 
by the school, next to the peepal tree. The earthen figures of God Bhagirath 
had been installed under this tree. 


The people residing in Camp 5 were originally from Multan, which is now in 
Pakistan. They are refugees of the Partition, and are called Bavalpuris. 
Belonging to the Oad caste, they speak a dialect which is a mixture of Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati and Marathi. In Multan they were known as bears, which 
translated, means well-diggers. They consider their God Bhagirath to be the 
first well-digger. Bhagirath is represented in the form of three holes, which 
are dug on the ground, and it is this form, which they worship. Which is why 
very recently, they decided to change the name of their village to Bhagirathpur. 


The one-room school building in Camp 5, which was started in 1995, has 
today seventy students, with 45 boys and 25 girls attending classes from the 
first to the fifth standard. The school has two teachers, Mahesh, and a female 
teacher called Madhu. Madhu, who is also an Oad, comes from another village. 
She walks about 5 kms daily to reach the school. Since we had come 
unannounced, and our visit was not during school hours, we were unable to 
meet her. 


Inside, on the walls of the school, there were charts of various kinds — of 
the alphabet, numerals, and pictorial ones. Outside, across the length of the 
front portion of the school, long wooden poles were tied horizontally. This 
was to prevent animals from entering the building. It was this wooden fencing 
that sixty-three year old Shammi Bai climbed over with ease, with the help of 
a thick wooden staff. 


“My heart is filled with grief when I look back on those mad, mad days,” she 
says with a strange, indecipherable gaze in her eyes. “And there is no escape 
from them either. All your life, you have to live with them. I must have been 
14 or 15 then. I used to work in the cotton fields in Multan when the Partition 
took place. 


“You won't believe it, when we ran out of our homes, I took all my dolls 
along with me. Somewhere in between the journey, my uncle noticed them. 
He very quietly took them and threw them into the river. I did not utter a 
word. Now whenever I recall this incident, I laugh at myself,’ recounts Shammi 
Bai, with a mischievous glint. She is the grandmother of Mahesh, the guruji. 


Mahesh Kumar Oad, who was born in Camp 5, completed his B.A. in 
Sociology, Economics and Political Science this year. He is the first person to 
do so in his village. His father, Tota Ram, owns four acres of land. 


“Mahesh wanted to study,” says Tota Ram, who lost his left forearm in an 
accident. “So I began to teach him. It was becoming difficult for me financially. 
I took up all sorts of menial labour. The villagers used to laugh at me. Finally 
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he’ll end up doing hard labour like the rest of us, they would say. But somehow 
I persisted. But look at what is happening today. The whole village is demanding 
education for their children.” 


According to Mithu Lal, the President of the VEC, the people of his 
generation, both men and women were illiterates, and it was the Total Literacy 
Campaign, which instilled some spirit of awareness into the villagers. “But 
even before the TLC, Mahesh used to take classes for some of the boys in the 
village,” he recounted. “This was about 6-7 years back. That was also the time 
when there was no electricity. Electricity came to this village only in 1995. I 
remember he would sit around with those boys and teach them with a lantern. 
Today all of them are doing very well. One is a driver, two of them are 
mechanics. Others are employed elsewhere.” 


“Why did I teach them?” Mahesh repeats the question to himself, pushing 
back the thick crop of black hair from his forehead. “I felt it was my duty. I 
felt I had to do something for the villagers. That was the only reason. Later, I 
got involved with TLC and got the villagers motivated.” 


Soon, even before you realised it, it seemed as if the entire village had assembled 
at the verandah of the school. Some of them were leaning against the wooden 
tailing, some standing by the building, and a few sitting on the verandah, each 
eager to relate their stories to us. 


In between, ten-year old Sunita, with an aquiline nose and hair plaited neatly 
into two braids, volunteered to read from her textbook. There was fluency 
and a sense of vitality in the modulation of her voice. 


After that Jitho, Surjit, Sandesh and others followed. Questions were asked 
on what was read. The answers came spontaneously. Several mathematical 
problems were raised. Like for example, it was asked, if out of two kilos of 
wheat, 8 members of a family could eat in a day, how much wheat was required 
for 16 members. When there was hesitation, there were nervous sighs from 
some of those around us. But the answers did come from several quarters. 
For them, the parents, it meant that the children could not let down the village. 


As when Mahesh came up with this piece of information, Devi Bai was seen 
nodding her head in pride. “In the four years since the school was established,” 
he said, “15 students had appeared for the 5th standard. There were 10 boys 
and 5 girls. And all of them had passed in the first division.” 


In 1953, after months of wandering through various refugee camps, about 10 
families finally settled in Camp 5. At that time there was thick forest cover all 
around, with wild animals like tigers and bears wandering in the area. The 
government did help them with land and other facilities. But soon, as the 
families started growing bigger, they realized that their source of livelihood 
was limited. That was how each and every family in Camp 5 took to making 
country liquor. 


About six months after the TLC, Mahesh and a group of youngsters decided 
to put an end to the distillation of alcohol in their village. “Somehow the 
literacy campaign had created a kind of magic amongst the villagers, especially 
with the women and the youth. Also the school had just opened,’ Mahesh 
told us, as he tightened the facial muscles around his slightly flabby cheeks. 


“Three generations were destroyed in the process. We felt that we had to save 
our children. | remember it was a full moon night. We were sitting under this 
peepal tree. We were discussing the ways and means to go about with it. 
Suddenly I noticed a heap of wheat lying by my side. I took a handful in my 
hands, and all of us, those who were present, took a vow that we would stop 
the distillation of alcohol in the village at any cost.” 


Earlier, this would be the typical scene in the village. Almost every sixth or 
seventh day the police would come. Even before they would hear the sound 
of the vehicle, all the men would have disappeared to their hideouts by the 
river. If there were one or two left behind, they would be taken by the police, 
thrashed and sent back. Fights, murders, general unrest were common features 
in the village. 


A committee of 25 members was formed. Every month meetings were held. 
Processions of students, women and youngsters, were taken periodically around 
the village. The members of the committee went from house to house and 
explained the reasons why the distillation of liquor had to be stopped. The 
students, girls and boys between six and fourteen, went around breaking the 
pots of alcohol, belonging to their fathers. It took them one year to remove 
alcoholism from their village. 


“It was not an easy process,” informs Lalla Ram, whose two sons and a daughter 
study in the school at Camp 5. “Because stopping the sale of alcohol also 
meant severing a source of income, especially when it is so difficult to subsist 
on a daily basis. But we didn’t give up, and we count upon it as our strength. 
Today, not a single family in Camp 5 makes alcohol. Finally, there is peace in 
our homes.” 


“Ever since we came here, we have been asking for a school,” recalls Tota 
Ram. “And finally in 1995, this dream was realized. Earlier it seemed as if we 
were in hell. Now, with education, it seems as if we have been blessed by the 
waves of the Ganga. It was difficult even for the adults to open their mouths 
and converse. We were all very scared. So what can you expect of the children? 
Today all of us, both the adults and the children, are able to communicate and 
express our feelings. You might have observed, this is what we have been 
doing non-stop, ever since the time you came to our village.” 


After they received the order for a school, the villagers got together and made 
a thatched jhopada under a teak tree. During the rainy season they moved 
into the house of one of the villagers, which could accommodate all the 
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choose their own husbands 


Camp 5, Raisen 


children. A year ago, the school building was built with the villagers contributing 
their labour. 


For more than a year, Mahesh took classes throughout the week, without a 
vacation. For which he received enthusiastic support and cooperation from 
the children. “When I felt that it was necessary to give them a Sunday off, 
initially there were protests from the children,” recalled Mahesh. 


Camp 5 has 50 families, with a population of about 350 people. Although all 
the children in the village attend school, if the need arises that a child has 
some urgent work at home, for example, grazing the cattle, the student is 
allowed to go after spending an hout or so at school. Special classes are taken 
later, to make up for the absence. Like when the students had to appear for 
their fifth standard examinations, Mahesh put in 2-3 extra hours to coach 
them. If the children have problems with the language, both Mahesh and 
Madhu clarify their doubts in their dialect. 


Soyabean, makka, and wheat are the main crops grown around the village. 
Out of the 20 to 25 families who own land, seven families, like that 
of Tota Ram’s, own about 4 acres, which is the highest area owned by 
a family. The rest, about 20 to 25, are landless. 


“Whether we have land, or not, it doesn’t make much difference,” 
muses Devi Bai. “The harvest lasts us only for six months, after that 
what do we do? So we have to do all sorts of work to eke out our 
living. Look at my feet and hands. All caked in mud. I have been 
removing the weeds in a farm, in a village close by. Today I got Rs.30. 
Yesterday because of the rains, I got only Rs.15.” 


Shammi Bai, sat next to us, wearing a printed sky-blue salwar-kameez, 


ae silver gray hair tied loosely around the nape of her neck. As she held the 


wooden staff in her hand, her shoulders stretched out, she looked like some 
forgotten queen mother, with the remnants of the last traces of youth still 
glowing on her face. 


“During those days, it used to rain incessantly,” she said, the voice heavy, 
trailing. “If someone was sick, even if it was a child, we had to leave them 
behind. Otherwise, it was not possible for the rest of us to carry on. 


There would be about 500 of us, all walking in a straight line. There was no 
water to drink, no food. But we carried on.” 


“Sometimes there would be cross-firing. We would not know what was going 
on. We were asked to crawl on our fours. You know there used to be those 
cute and short Gurkha sepoys, with thick fat legs, running all over the place, 
asking us to sit down,’ she continued with a mischievous smile on her face. 
“But we did not give up. We walked long distances, travelled in buses, trains, 
until after a year we reached this place and made this our home. I got married 


here, had my eight children and later the grandchildren. All that had happened 


to us became mere memories.’ 


“All through our childhood, we have been hearing very painful stories about 
the Partition,’ recounts Mahesh, as he escorted us back across the three kms 
stretch. “But it is time that we went beyond all this. What happened then was 
a part of history. This is what I have been telling my students, who are like my 
children. I have been teaching them to respect each and every religion. As 
recently as two weeks ago, I was wearing a locket of Jesus Christ around my 
neck.” 


Somewhere in the middle of our three-hour sojourn in Camp 5, this short 
interchange took place between the grandmother and the grandson, Mahesh. 
Just then the five girls who had completed their fifth standard in Camp 5, and 
were studying in the sixth, in another village, joined us. “You know these 
children in our village keep watching all sorts of programmes on television 
and are getting spoilt. And do you want to know what is the latest in fashion? 
Now they want to choose their own husbands,” said Shammi Bai. “But what’s 
wrong with that?” interjected Mahesh quickly. “There are changes taking place 
everywhere, and one has to move along with the times.” 


But Shammi Bai was not very convinced. With her usual sense of humour, 
she wound up the argument with a fleeting wink. She also very tactfully tried 
to change the subject. “Tonight, all of you must have tandoori roti with us,” 
she said, as she bent down to pick her staff, which had slipped to the ground. 
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A School between the clouds 
Bhaktibhija: Shahdol 


This incident happened after we had visited the school and had later interacted 
with the villagers of Bhaktibhya, in Pushparajgarh Block. It was almost time 
to leave, when somebody mentioned “dance’’. So, when we requested them 
to do so, there was not the slightest hesitation. 


Prem Singh, with his white dhoti tied above his knees and wrapped in a dark- 
green shawl asked for the madar. He tapped his hands on the sides of the 
madar in soft, rhythmic beats. As he did so, his feet lifted off the mud-plastered 
ground by a few centimetres. 


Suddenly, for no reason at all, it seemed as if a gentle tremble emanated from 
the earth and spread its wave-like reverberations into the hearts of those who 
were present by his side. It was after he had set the notes, and the air around 
him on magic, that he called for the dancers. 


The EGS school in Bhaktibhya is housed in the two-room hut, belonging to 
Bhola. In one of the rectangular-shaped rooms, 34 students — 24 girls and 
10 boys — sit at school from eight in the morning to twelve in the afternoon. 


The other room comprises an area which has been demarcated for cooking 
purposes, and the corners store clothes, vessels, grains and a few other essential 


items. A little away from the fireplace, we found a brown-coloured hen roosting 
in the niche on the wall. The moment it spotted strangers entering Bhola’s 
home, it started making queer and gurgling sounds. 


Three medium sized metallic pots were placed on the fire in the kitchen, 
which burnt and crackled in full strength. Bhola’s wife, wearing a white saree 
with a blue border, informed us that mahua wine was being prepared in the 
pots. 


“In the pan nearest to the fire,” she informed us with much delight in being 
given a chance to explain the procedure to us, “are kept the dried mahua 
flowers along with water. Above it is a pot filled with water. And because of 
the vapourisation process, the wine starts collecting in the pot on the top.” 


“For us Baigas, and for the rest of those who know about the utility of the 
sacred mahua,’ commented Bhola, his head and shoulders bent in apology, 
“this practice has been going on for thousands of years. It is like our dance.” 
In the dim light from the fire, his face lit up into a beatific smile! 


Munna Prasad Yaday, the guruji at the school, has completed his HSC, and 
comes from Kadithathar village, two kilometres from Bhaktibhija. But before 
one moves on to write about the school, it is equally important to explain the 
details and manner in which an outsider usually reaches this muhalla. 


On both the sides of the narrow, kachha road, there are tiny, reddish- orange 
flowers, growing in an unimaginably wild manner, as if they were controlling 


space through colour. So imagine the front glass of the vehicle to be some 
sort of a wide-angle lens. And then visualise these bright coloured flowers, 
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distorting its image as it falls on the glass, even as it enters through the windows, 
while the vehicle is in movement. 


On the left side there is thick a forest cover, but at some turns as you climb up 
the hill, the fall is so steep, you can almost see the highway down below. On 
the right side are plateau-like formations, which rise with the winding road. 
This portion is again covered with forests. 


As we wete proceeding to Bhaktibhija, N.K. Ohja, Block Coordinator of 
Pushpatajgarh Block, had this little story to relate to us. One day it so happened 
that after visiting various schools in the area, it was around eight at night 
when they were leaving Bhaktibhija. The CAC was sitting behind him on the 
pillion. Suddenly from out of nowhere, they spotted a huge bear on the road. 
Quickly, in an instinctive reflex action, he managed to go past it and speeded 
on his motorcycle. They did not dare to look behind until they went further 
down the highway. 


After an 11 kilometre drive up the ghats, we finally arrived at a plateau like 
formation, which seemed by all measurements of altitude, closer to the region 
where the gods indulge in their politics. Another 5 kilometres across a stretch 
of flat, green plains, and we were finally at Bhola’s tiled hut, which was enclosed 
by a fencing of dried, lean branches. 


What caught one’s attention while at the school in Bhaktibhija were the 
numerous illustrations displayed all around the walls of the room. These were 
pictorial narrations of incidents from the textbooks. They ranged from pictures 
of different animals like the elephant, kangaroo, the dinosaur, to birds like the 
peacock, ostrich, and emu, to a poster showing how a petson gets infected 
with malaria. 


There were two drawings of the anopheles mosquito, with details written on 
the side of the white chart paper on how the disease is caused and what 
preventive methods should be taken to avoid it. 


On one chart, there was a picture of a boy and a girl putting their hands 
across each other’s shoulders. ‘Lesson 10—Our Body’ was the title of this 
piece. There was also a curious illustration of a mother holding the braid a 
little girl. This was from another chapter in the textbook. It read ‘Why a Girl- 
child?’ 


It is evident that as a guruji, Munna Prasad is extremely creative in his teaching 
methods. The children are asked to make letters with stones; small sticks are 
used to teach sums in addition and subtraction. They have also made clay 
models of different figures. Geeta Devi, Mantan Singh, Subash, Kaushalya, 
Santosh answered questions such as: if sixteen mynah birds sat on the branch 


of a peepal tree, and two parrots came and sat along with them, how many 
birds would there be in all? 


Munna Prasad has also made an interesting teaching aid which he calls the 


vaakya patti. These are basically horizontal strips of paper, on which are written 
the different parts of a sentence, the subject, verb and the object. The strip is 
then cut into three different sections which are interchangeable. So, for example, 
if the sentence states, ‘Madan went to the doctor, this can be restructured in 
different ways. The student by flapping the pieces up and down, can frame a 
new sentence by using a fresh verb, like say ‘eats’, and by moving on to the 
third section, he can choose the appropriate word like ‘kodku’. So the new 
sentence would read ‘Madan eats kodku’. 


The 250 strong Baiga population of Bhaktibhija, depend on agriculture and 
the jungle for their livelihood. Makka, kodo, kodku, paddy, are the main crops 
which are grown on the three to four acres of land, which a majority of them 
possess. 


“Earlier, this whole area was covered with thick jungle, and so our forefathers 
used to move from place to place, and practised what is called the Baiga method 
of farming,” remarks Prem Singh. “And also if the population of a particular 
group increased, a section of them would move to new places. Now these 
practices are not possible. Today with government restrictions on the clearing 
of jungles, we have made our settlements permanent. We do not want to lose 
our land.” 


Their source of income is minimal, amounting to about Rs.1,200 per year, all 
of which comes from the jungle. “Like for the next two months, we pick the 
mahal leaves which we sell at the market,’ informs Bhola. “Some of us collect 
dry branches and sell them as fuel to the small hotels around here, for Rs. 10. 
This then becomes all that we can earn for a single day. And this transaction 
takes place only on two or three days of a week. Then there is tendu, mahua, 
achar, and the various other seasonal products which we get from the jungle.” 


Moreover, all the land in Bhaktibhija is mortgaged to moneylenders. The 
amount borrowed ranges from Rs.2,000 to Rs.3,000. For most of them, the 
debts have been accumulated from the time of their grandfathers. And since 
most of them are in dire need of money for various purposes, right from 
marriages to their medical needs, they are forced to borrow more. 


They talk of Sambu Seth with muted respect, since he is one who caters to 
their needs and to whom they turn in times of distress. Sambu Seth supplies 
free seeds to them, but instead of interest, he takes 50% of their agricultural 
produce. So he makes several trips up the 11 kms of the steep ghats in order 
to monitor the harvest. 


Even before the heat in the harvested seeds can cool down, Sambu Seth is in 
Bhaktibhija with utmost promptness. He measures the produce and personally 
takes it along with him in his jute sacks. In most of the villages, the harvest is 
stored through the year, and as long as it lasts, it becomes a means of food 
supply. This is not the case in Bhaktibhija. 
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So when we asked about Sambu Seth’s reaction to the school, at first there 
was silence, then smiles on some of the faces, and finally one of them had 
this comment to make. “How would you expect him to react? He will naturally 
say that there is no point in educating the children, since they will end up 
doing hard labour like us. And, therefore, this school should be closed, and 
the children should help their parents either in the fields or their homes.” 


“But this is our school, and our children are studying in it,’ comments Manga 
Ram. “If we had studied, we would not have been exploited as we are today. 
Now we listen to whatever the Seth says. If he says, put your thumb impression 
here, we do that. We trust him. In three years time these children will grow up 
and become more aware of things. We are waiting for this to happen.” 


“If the children are happy, then we are also happy,” remarks Bhola. 


“We only want to see their smiling faces. And when people like you come and 
observe, we can make out from your expression whether or not the school 
impresses you. Because once you start questioning the children, you come to 
know whether they have learnt anything.” 


For Munna Prasad, who owns five acres of land and cycles everyday to school, 
it is a question of generating as much knowledge as possible for the children. 
So on the day of our visit, he presented a dance which he had choreographed 
and scripted, in honour of the soldiers in Kargil. 


Again, it was not necessary to coax the children to dance. Munna Prasad 
stood in the centre while the children encircled him. He started the song, and 
soon he along with his students were singing and swaying away to the tune. 


The contents of the song went something like this. It is important to give 
both moral and physical support in kind, like woollen blankets and clothes, to 
the soldiers. That the war should end quickly and peacefully and the soldiers 
should return to their villages without any delay, where everybody should 
receive them with a lot of warmth. 


So when Prem Singh started gently beating on the madar, almost like a call to 
the men and women to come forward and dance, the mood had been set. 
Voluntarily they came, some in green, and others in their white and blue- 
bordered sarees, which were tied loosely, and reaching upto their knees. Four 
women had tied their babies in a sling-like manner, across their shoulders, in 
warm woollen shawls. Two of them had their babies in front and two others 


at the back. 


Wearing a clutch of silver bangles, the women held their fingers together, and 
formed a line as they gradually broke into a slow rhythm. By this time, some 
of the men had also joined in with the rest of the performers. Prem Singh 
went very close to the women, basically to synchronise the beat of the drum 
with the fall of feet. Some of the women had tattooed their feet, in prominent 


tribal motifs, which went all the way above their knees. The eyes of the dancers 
were on Prem Singh’s feet, while the drummer in turn fixed his gaze on theirs. 


And soon, as the finer nuances of rhythm were being stabilised, a calm set in 
and it became, as the poet said, difficult to differentiate between the feet and 
the notes from the drum. Poise, an equanimous sense of balance, a freeing of 
the spirit spread its gentle vibrations around — a symphony of movement — 
which finally settled into the eyes of the children, awakening to knowledge. 


When we left Bhaktibhija and reached the highway, we got out of our vehicle 
and strained our necks to look up. All that we got to see was the evening, 
fading in its light. And then we wondered, did we really go up all the way there 
to reach the school, which from down below seemed to be sitting perched 
between the clouds and closer to heaven! 


About 15 kilometres down the road from the hill station Amarkantak, which 
is supposed to be the origin of the rivers Narmada and the Son, lies Lanka 
Tola, in Pushparajgarh Block. We were not quite sure whether we would be 
able to reach the school since it had rained heavily the night before. What 
urged one to give it a try was that it was remote, and located like Bhaktibhiya 
right in the interiors. 


Since a small stream had been overflowing across the kaccha road, we had to 
stop the vehicle about 5 kilometres from the school and walk our way to 
reach Lanka Tola. Perhaps given the idyllic conditions around — lakes, green 
stretches of makka fields, sloping hills — we half- expected to meet a few of 
the mythological characters from the Ramayana. 


Perhaps it was because the epic did not want to disappoint us that it etched 
out this small but sudden poem for memory. We had arrived at Lanka Tola 
and had to climb a hillock to reach the school, which was housed in Sugratha 
Bai’s hut when we suddenly heard shouts and screams from the hills and 
valleys around. 


When we looked up, in the distance we saw a herd of spotted deer coming in 
from the forest. For a few seconds they paused in their run, appearing to have 
lost their sense of direction. But when the shouts increased they decided to 
move towards another part of the forest. And as we climbed the hill, one set 
of echoing voices had died down in the Baiga country of Lanka Tola and 
another, that of little children, wafted through the air. 


Narayan Singh, who passed his HSC in Amarkantak, seemed to have problems 
with his methods of teaching. The students in Lanka Tola were not able to 
respond to the questions nor read fluently, as in the other schools we had 
visited. Narayan Singh complained that he did not possess a black board or 
the necessary teaching materials. 


Jaydeep Das, the DPC, intervened and assured him that the material would be 
provided and also advised him to attend another training session. But for old 
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Sugratha Bai. The School 
is run in her house 
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Sukhva Bai, sitting on the raised platform next to the school, these things did 
not matter. “We have been waiting for this school for many, many years. And 
now, it is a dream which has come true. If the Baigas learn, they can really do 
something in life,’ she said with an air of confidence on her face. 


The economics in Lanka Tola remains the same as in Bhaktibhija. Their income 
is around Rs.1,000 to Rs.1,200 per year. And like in Bhaktibhija, they depend 
on both their agricultural produce and the jungle for their day-to-day living. 
But the literacy rate seems to be higher in Lanka Tola, perhaps due to its 
accessibility to Amarkantak. About twenty students, both boys and girls, are 
living and studying in the Baiga hostels around Amarkantak. 


Sugratha Bai looks decked up in her finery, as if she is about to attend a 
wedding. She wears the traditional silver earrings, a multicoloured and layered 
necklace strung together with the tiniest of beads and a thick ornamented 
silver waistband. 


She has let the verandah of her hut opposite the 
kitchen be used as space for the forty students who 
attend school in Lanka Tola. “I feel that by conducting 
the school in my home, I am doing some good work 
for the village,” she says, as she shows us the muhayeen 
leaves which are collected from the jungle and sold in 
the market as packing material for food. The 
muhayeen leaves grow only for three months during 
the year, for which they have to walk about five 
kilometres into the jungle. 


With a population of about 250 people, the maximum 
land owned by a family is 5 acres. Sugratha Bai and 
her husband Kodu Baiga also own five acres. Kodu 
Baiga leaves home at seven, returns for lunch, goes 
back to his fields in the afternoon and remains there 
until six. “He has to hurry back home before it gets dark, because there is no 
electricity in this village,’ comments old Sukhva Bai, dressed in a pink saree 
with a red shawl wrapped around her. On her neck, she has worn layered 
strings of tiny, bright blue beads. 


“Most of the time, we end up cooking in the dark,’ she continues. “Also we 
do not have a handpump. Which means we are dependent on the water from 
the stream. And to fetch this water, we have to walk through land which is 
very uneven. And there are no proper roads. I think it is because we are 
Baigas that we are being neglected,” she concludes with an air of certainty 
about her interpretation. 


There was one twelve-year old boy, Ashok Kumar, who stood out from the 
rest of the students. Eager and enthusiastic to show us his notebooks and 
drawings, it was evident that he was talented, and if given the proper resources, 
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Learning is fun : Guruji with children 


would do well academically. 


When we asked him what he wanted to become, he said, “I want to learn a lot. 
After which, I want to come back to Lanka Tola and dedicate my life for 
teaching children.” To which Sukhva Bai responded with a laugh. “Look, what 
did I tell you in the beginning? You give the Baigas a chance to study, and they 
can do a great many things.” 
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And for those who shall inherit the jungle 
Kalbora Mahimanagar: Raigarh 


Outside, the monsoon-heavy clouds spread their greyness into the palash 
tree, growing by the side of the wall, arid, magnificent in its expanse; like 
some rate and extinct bird. Inside, on the portico of the rest house in 
Dharmajayagarh, in Raigarh District, it was about ten minutes since electricity 


had gone off. 


Through the half light of the dusk, Jageshwar Ram Yadav walked in, dressed 
in khaki shorts reaching up to his knees, and an off-white, half-sleeved shirt, 
carrying a soiled plastic bag. He started to speak in hushed tones and in a 
manner which was unassuming in temperament. He spoke about the Bihore 
tribe until the darkness slowly began to absorb the white of the notebook. 


‘When I was twenty,” he said, “I saw a Bihore woman with her two tiny 
children standing by the door of our house. The children did not have any 
clothes on them. The woman was begging but was also trying to sell the skin 
of a monkey. When I saw the sorrow on her face, something touched me 
deep within. Then and there I took a vow that I would work for this tribe. 
That was eighteen years ago.” 


Bihoduku was the original name of this tribe. Bru means the jungle and hoduku 
means a human being. Over the course of years, these words have combined 
to form the word Bihore. The language spoken by them is called kormasena, 
which literally means, “I don’t know’. According to Jageshwar, their main 
god is called vanaspati dev, which is why they worship trees such as the peepal, 
karan and others, and never cut them. Even if a tree falls during a storm, they 
will leave it as it is, he said. The shikari dev or the hunter God is their other 
main deity. 


The next afternoon we were ten kilometres down from the main road and the 
vehicle had already wound its way through the mud-baked huts lined on either 
side of the narrow kaccha road between the two small villages, when Jageshwar 
informed the driver that it could not go further from that point. As we had 
been told earlier, we got out to start the three-kilometre trek to the school, 
situated in a muhalla called Kalbora Mahimanagatr. 


Beneath our feet the mud was slushy and brown, while above, a chillness 
spread the smell of freshness and a rain, which had barely lasted for a few 
seconds washed the green of the paddy fields into a deeper colout. 


Ahead, a few yards from us, there was a stretch of knee-deep water flowing 
between the fields. As we filed in a line to wade through it, the sounds became 


more distinct: the splash of feet breaking the reddish brown water, in the 
distance the jingle of bells hitting against the wooden pieces tied around the 
cows as they made their way deeper into the jungle, and from the open acres 
of the surrounding fields, something like a waterfall pouring into an overflowing 
nalla. Each and every sound pattern synchronised into a full and clear rhythm. 


“As a tribe, the Bihores used to hunt and eat monkeys. If they saw a monkey 
sitting on a tree, they would chant some mantras, and would shoot it with 
their bows and arrows. They roamed around in thick jungles, never staying 
long at one place, being constantly on the move. Even if they built their huts, 
they would abandon them and go on,’ recounted Jageshwar as we walked 


along the kaccha road through the jungle. 


“When I decided to work for them, there were a few vows I took for myself. 
One, I would stop them from killing monkeys. Two, work for their stability, 
that is being able to stay at one place. And three, give them good educational 
facilities.” 


On either side of us, the jungle was thick with different species of trees, 
creepers and shrubs. Strangely enough, perhaps it was because it had just 
rained, there was an odd sort of silence from within the trees. Ahead of us 
were Satyabhama, a middle-aged Bihore woman, and her ten-year old daughter 
from Kalbora Muhalla. With pieces of cloth tied round their heads, they were 
searching for mushrooms. 


“These mushrooms,” explained P.S. Khodiyar, the DPC of Raigarh District, 
an ex-principal of a Higher Secondary School, and a botanist himself, “grow 
during the monsoon, next to the sal trees. Since the sal seeds germinate through 
a fungal process you would find these mushrooms in the same vicinity.” They 
were small marble like pieces, covered with brown mud, and were being 
collected in bamboo baskets. “It depends on how much we are able to gather. 
Most of it we eat since they are very tasty, and if there are some left, we sell 
those,” explained Satyabhama. 


When asked why her daughter Amba did not go to school, the little girl 
informed us that on that very morning the guruji’s wife had given birth to a 
baby boy, and therefore he was busy at the hospital. “I hope he comes back 
soon,” Amba said with a smile, as we stood aside for the thirty to forty odd 
numbers of cows, who were moving from one grazing ground in the jungle 
to another, breaking the silence of the forest. 


The sounds emanated by the moving cows was like a base shruti to a 
composition, which in this case was the piece of silence — a synthesis of 
many metallic pieces hitting against the bass percussion of the wood — 
magnified many more times, the beat paced out at unfixed intervals — 
according to the movement of their bodies. 


While Jageshwar was explaining about his work for the Bihores in the three 
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states of Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa, he also recounted his late night 
encounters on the very same path with wild animals, especially bears. He said 
that it was possible to smell the animals from a distance, and that once he 
knew that there was one in the vicinity, he would quickly hide in a safe place, 
or climb a tree until the animal would pass away. 


Even as he was relating his experiences, in the distance, between the wide 
spaces of the huts, we spotted the off-white structure of the school in Kalbora. 
In front of their huts, one could see small, green vegetable patches. The trees 
were cleared only on the right side for agricultural purposes. The left portion 
of the jungle was untouched. Unlike in Hathigoda, which is only 15 kilometres 
from Kalbora and where the land appears like a bald pate with not a single 
tree in sight. 


“It is almost eighteen years since we have settled around this area. Earlier we 
were in one of the villages which you must have passed by. We were pushed 
out of that village,” said Sararu Ram, the Baiga or the head of the Bihores, 
sitting in the one-room mud hut of the school building. Other villagers had 
also gathered around. “We were like untouchables,” he continued. “We were 
not allowed to live in the villages. Which is why even only twenty years ago, we 
used to roam around in the forests. 


“It was then that Jageshwar came along. Along with many other things, one 
of the main points that he stressed was about education. In fact, two years 
ago, he was the one who informed us about the government’s new EGS. And 
we quickly filled up the required forms, and got the process moving at the 
Panchayat level. Once this school was established, somehow we felt that we 
had something very valuable to hold on to, especially with the outside world.” 


Forty-year old Jageshwar Ram Yadav belongs to the Mahkul caste. He lives in 
Bedgara village in Bageecha Block, and has studied upto the eleventh standard. 
His family consists of his wife and his son who is presently studying in the 
eighth standard. “In the beginning,” he says, “it was difficult to convince my 
family about the task I had set out to do. I don’t blame them. I would leave 
home early in the morning, and move from village to village. For days together, 
I would not return home.” 


But fortunately for him, his family has now come to terms with his life’s 
mission. His two brothers take cate of the eight-acre farm, which the family 
shares between them, while his two nieces take literacy classes for the Bihore 
women. 


The school in Kalbora has 27 students, out of which 18 are boys and the rest 
are girls. It has presently reached the fourth standard. The nearest primary 
school is in Daradi, which is 3 kilometres from Kalbora. Since the children 
had to walk through the jungle to reach the school, the villagers refused to 
send them. They were afraid that the children would play in the jungle, and 


especially with the wild animals roaming around in the interiors, they did not 
want to take the risk. 


Only two boys managed to study in the school at Daradi, before the one in 
Kalbora was opened in 1997. Today all the children in the village attend the 
school in Kalbora. After the fifth standard, they will move to the two ashrams 
devoted specifically for the Bihores where they can study up to the tenth 
class. 


“My task was two-fold,” said Jageshwar. “One, sensitise the government to 
the condition of the Bihores. I used to wander from one office to another, 
meet official after official. Secondly, try to remove some of their age-old 
practices. Like I had to tell them that they had to stop killing monkeys. In the 
beginning, it was difficult. They have been following this habit for hundreds 
of years, and it is not easy to change this overnight. 


“My tactics would be to take a few of them into confidence, and through 
them make the others recognize the situation. Like when I first started out on 
this work, I got hold of five families, collected some food and clothes from 
the other villagers, and slowly built a bond of trust with them.” 


For Jageshwar, it was a slow process and a long struggle. He used to travel to 
all the habitats of the Bihores spread across Madhya Pradesh. Also visit the 
Bihores in the states of Orissa and Bihar. He recounts that he received support 
from the governments of Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, but not from Orissa. 


“At that time I used to feel all alone,” continued Jageshwar. “It seemed like a 
very big struggle. It is only recently since the year 1990, that some action has 
been initiated. And over the years, the others have also come to our help. Like 
Thakur sahib, who at present is the Block Resource Coordinator for 
Dharmajayagarh Block. We worked together to set up the Bhidgara Ashram 
in Bageecha Block in 1990, and the another at Dharmajayagarh in 1993.” 


Wearing only dhotis doubled around their waist, they sat before us reacting to 
our questions. Dark skinned and of medium height, there was a kind of 
innocence and openness imprinted on their faces. 


The villagers got together and made the one-room school out of mud, and 
plastered it with gobar, mud and bhusa, which is the husk of wheat. There 
were two thick wooden poles to support the building, while the roofing was 
that of thatched material. 


We asked some of the children who had assembled at the school to get their 
textbooks from their homes. They responded readily and with much 
enthusiasm, returning almost even before the request could be completed. 
Saraswati, Sita, Dhan Singh, and others recited poems, read out from their 
textbooks and answered some very complicated mathematical problems. We 
also checked their notebooks and found that they were well maintained and 
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up-to-date. 


Kalbora muhalla is made up of Bihores, Majhies, Rauts and Lohars, with a 
total population of 160. Out of the 50 families, 22 of them are Bihores. The 
area covered by agriculture is about 250 acres, with five acres being the 
maximum that a family possesses. With every family owning some piece of 
land, the question of landlessness does not arise in this village. 


Rice, kudhki, kodo, makka, bajra, arhar, are some of the crops which are 
sown through the year according to their seasonal cycles. The harvest from 
these crops provides them with food for about nine months. 


But their source of income remains as in most other villages, very meagre. As 
usual, they work either in the fields of the bigger landlords or do menial work 
on construction sites, as and when it is available. This earns them about Rs.30- 
35 per day, and they say that if they get work for a week during a month, then 
they consider themselves very fortunate. 


There is a nalla called the Saraya Nalla, which flows through this muhalla. 
One morning, somewhere in the beginning of 1994, Kenda Ram was walking 
by the side of it, and he visualised a sort of a dream. He looked around and 
thought to himself, what if a bund could be built at this spot. Then it would 


cover all this area from those trees up to this boundary. 


Thus was born the idea to build a stop dam at Saraya Nalla. Jageshwar was 
called, the matter was discussed, and soon a committee was formed. For three 
years, they worked intermittently on it, and for the next six months worked 
continuously. About a hundred of the villagers put their labour into the project. 


The catchment area was lined with stone and mud to give it a very strong 
foundation. The area of the stop dam is about three kilometres, and it has a 
depth of forty feet. The then Collector helped them to procure ten diesel 
pumps, to pump water into the stop dam. They completed it in 1997 and they 
called it the Mahima Sagar. Since then, all through the year, the Mahima Sagar 
is filled with water. 


“We have been living in this village for the past twenty years,” said Kenda 
Ram. “Every year, there would be some scarcity of water for irrigational 
purposes. If the monsoon failed us we would have nothing to eat. Or it could 
be that the September-October rains would be scanty. Either way it meant 
that since we did not have any irrigational facilities, we were dependent on the 
natural forces. 


“You see, we have an intuition about these things. We did not seek any technical 
guidance from anybody. We knew that nothing would go wrong. All of us got 
together and built it. Now even during summer, we have enough water to 
serve all our needs. And there are a lot of fish in Mahima Sagar. Katla, rahu, 
munegri are some of them. Sometimes, each fish weighs about ten kilograms. 


Which means that we get to eat fish all through the year. Although | have 
become a pure vegetarian and a teetotaler,” said Kenda Ram, looking at the 
rest of villagers with a faint smile on his face. 


Attired in a sandalwood coloured dhoti, there was a sense of calm on Kenda 
Ram’s face, as if he had almost adopted sanyas. “I have killed about 165 
monkeys,” he continued, trying to retain the mood of serenity. But Jageshwar 
would not let him go. He quickly intervened. “Did you know he was the first 
person | approached in the village? When I started off my work with them, 
he was the biggest badmash.” 


“No, a shikari,’ Kenda Ram retorted. Laughter emanated from all around us. 
“Anyway once I caught hold of him, the main person, it became easier,” 
Jageshwar continued. “He started spreading the word around, and convincing 
the others. Look at him now. He has become our guruji,’ Jageshwar concluded, 
with all of us breaking out into another bout of laughter. 


The Bihore make rope and other items from the bark of a tree called the 
mahloeeyan. They never cut down this tree but take only a portion of it, 
leaving the rest as it is. This is then dried and made into various products. 
Some of the products, which their grandfathers used to make, are no longer 
made today, they said. And very few are left who can remember the art of 
making them. Which is why it was suggested by P. S. Khodiyar, that this should 
become a part of the school curriculum, to which the villagers readily agreed. 
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A new sense of 
purpose : Father 
and son at the 
EGS school at 


Kalbora, Mahimanagar 


Surprisingly, there is no problem of debt in Kalbora. Nor do they have 
electricity. About six of them have radios, out of which only two are working. 
Sawant Sai’s radio does work. He often listens to the information on agriculture. 
Some of it he implements, he says, like the correct time to sow the seeds and 
how to sow them. But most of it is too expensive to follow. For example, the 
uses of a tractor. Or the purchase of the right kind of pesticides and fertilisers. 
All this he says he cannot afford. “TI also listen to the news” he says, “like an 
accident in this place, or floods in another, all this information I pass on to 
the rest of the villagers,’ comments Sawant Sai. 


What is striking about the people in Kalbora muhalla is their extreme sense 
of independence. Was this something born out of their innate and intimate 
bond with nature, together with Jageshwar having inducted some basic 
principles into them, which they were able to receive in a positive manner? 


“It is true,’ said Alek Ram, a Bihore whose children are studying in the school 
at Kalbora. “Jageshwar has constantly spoken to us about the value of self 
respect and how essential it is to maintain it, not trade it away under any 
circumstances. He has advised us not to depend on the government or on any 
other agency. 


“Certainly, the government has helped us in many ways. They have given us 
free seeds, salt, soap and have provided us with other facilities. But if we go to 
them with our strengths, and ask them for benefits, then we are on much 
better ground. Like this stop dam which all of us got together and built.” 


Jageshwat’s present project is to organise a nursery of the various ayurvedic 
and herbal medicines which the Bihores and the other tribals have been using 
through the centuries. He plans to collect these saplings from all over Madhya 
Pradesh and plant them in a nursery. He has already gone on a tree plantation 
drive and has planted about 15,000 saplings of trees such as lime, kathal, 
peru, amrud, amla, in the Bihore villages. 


He also raised a very valid issue which needs to be taken into serious 
consideration. He said that he had tried planting mahua seeds all over the 
villages, but very few of them have actually sprouted. He said that it was 
important to find out the reason, since most of the villagers were dependent 
on the mahua for various purposes. And a few years from now he said, there 
would be no more mahua trees left in this state. 


“Since the school came to our muhalla, a lot of changes have taken place,” 
said Kenda Ram. “We are very particular about educating our children. They 
have to have the knowledge, so that they can go ahead with their lives. But 
certain beliefs and customs are very important to us and we want to follow 
them as long as we can. 


“Like our babies have to be born under the trees. My mother said that I was 
born under a very big and green tree,” he continued with a smile. “Even if it 
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is raining heavily, the birth has to take place outside, under the trees. For the 
next six days after the birth, both the mother and newborn infant are kept in 
a thatched shed and are fed medicinal juices. And if by chance the baby is 
born in a hut, then it is abandoned. So also if someone dies in a hut, we 
abandon it.” 


A few years earlier (he did not specify when), Jageshwar made another vow. 
He said that until the time that two or three of the Bihores did not find 
employment, he would not return home. Nobody asked him whether he really 
kept up his promise or gave himself the freedom to break it a few times. But 
the truth is that today a few Bihores have been employed. Some of them are 
at the ashrams and a couple are working in the DPEP office in Raigarh. 


Finally it was P.S. Khodiyar, the DPC of Raigarh District, who rounded off 
our trip to Kalbora muhalla. On many occasions, he said, he had called 
Jageshwar to the Raigarh office to discuss work. This is a distance of about 
three hours by road. Jageshwar would come when called, but when offered 
money for his conveyance, he would not accept it. This is a part of my work 
he would say, and not take the money for his bus fare. 
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Children of the Parvati 
Matpura, Pratapura: Raigarh 


Early in the morning, his father goes down to the Parvati river, which is half 
a kilometre from his brown mud-baked hut. Sometimes he sees his father 
leave, sometimes when he has overslept and has missed him, he goes to the 
river in the afternoon. 


Rajesh is seven years old and is in the second standard. On most days, he 
brings his younger brother Deepak to school along with him. On some days, 
Deepak sits with him. On some other days, he sits with his elder sister, Maya, 
who is ten years old and studying in the third standard in the school in Malipura. 


While Maya gets up around six in the morning, and does the sweeping and 
the cleaning up of the house, it is time for Rajesh to prepare for school. All 
three children — Maya, Rajesh, and Deepak — make smaller pieces of the 
rotis, about one roti each, maximum two, and dip them into the glasses of tea 
to soften them. These rotis have been prepared the night before. Most often 
they attend school in the same clothes in which they had slept the previous 
night. 


School timings are from 8-12 in the morning. Both Maya and Rajesh like to 
study and nothing will prevent them from coming to school, especially since 
they have just been promoted to the higher classes. Three-year old Deepak 
also sits along with them and scribbles on the slate. 


After school, they go back home and eat about two rotis and potato sabji. 
Sometimes, if there is no sabji, their mother, Sudhabai, prepares lasun and 
chilli chutney. On four days of the week, Rajesh takes the two goats owned by 
the family into the jungle a little away from Malipura for grazing. During the 
three hours he spends in the jungle, he sings Hindi songs, recites multiplication 
tables and poems. Sometimes, he raises his voice while engaged in such 
activities. 

But before he takes out the goats, he goes to the Parvati river for a bath. 
That’s where he meets his father who is at the nets fishing. He sits with his 
father for a while and hopes that on that day too his father would get a good 
catch of gungach, dudiya, sainal, and dingal. His father is landless. 


In the meantime, Maya has to fill drinking water for the house. So after school 
and a quick lunch, she goes down to the nalla, which is a tributary of the 
Parvati. She makes about three trips from the hand pump to her house. The 
hand pump is situated close to the nalla, and on each trip, which is almost an 
uphill climb, and a distance of about half a kilometre, she carries about two 
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or three pots of water on her head. Then she sets about to prepare rotis and 
a sabji made out of palak. 


Around three in the afternoon, Rajesh’s father goes to Narsingargh, a distance 
of about 15 kilometres, to sell the fish. On most days, he gets a catch of three 
to four kilos of fish. But the family gets to eat fish only once or twice in a 
month. 


When Rajesh’s father returns at six, it is also time for the children to study for 
an hour or so. But before that Rajesh would have played a game of hide and 
seek with his best friend Shiv Narayan who studies with him in the same class. 
Out of the two television sets in Malipura one is his. His father took a loan, 
put together some savings and bought an old black and white one from 
Narsingargh. At night they watch television. The neighbours also come and 
join them. 


In the one-room school in Malipura which had a coloured photograph of 
Gandhiji on one wall, a layout of the village on another, and a mirror at the 
entrance, Rajesh sat before us in his soiled shorts and shirt, speaking at first in 
monosyllables. He had a nervous look on his face. When Maya in a faded blue 
dress, and who was more forthcoming in her information, sat along with him, 
he began to open up. Both Rajesh and Maya read out from theit textbooks. 
They also showed us their notebooks. It was evident that they were up-to- 
date with their lessons. 


Apart from the fact that Malipura is made up of an equal number of Gujars 
and Bhois, there are also two distinct groups in Malipura. The first group 
suggested that the school timings be extended from eleven in the morning to 
four in the evening, instead of the 8 to 12 schedule. They also feel that there 
should not be long holidays. 


“The children will forget whatever they have studied earlier,’ says Kanchan 
Singh, “and two, if the school is in session, it will prevent them from wandering 
around and getting into unnecessary trouble. So from this year, all the members 
of the VEC will get together and take a decision about the summer holidays. 
We will close it according to our needs, like we do now, during the sowing, or 
the harvesting season.” 


The second group consists of those who don’t send their children to school. 
The latter is in the minority, with only nine such children not attending classes, 
out of the forty-two who do. Bala Prasad Pathonthia, the guruji of the school, 
has raised this point several times, at the VEC meetings. He has visited the 
homes of these parents and has counselled them. 


The reason given is that the children have to help with the work at home and 
outside, since both the parents go out of Malipura in search of labour. With 
alot of difficulty Bala Prasad has managed to convince five children to attend 
classes for an hour and then proceed for their work. 


Govind and his brother are two such boys. He has two sisters and three 
brothers. His father has 25-30 goats which are taken out for grazing by both 
of them after school. And his two sisters, Rina and Sorum, don’t attend school, 
since they have a lot of work at home. 


“Now that these boys have started coming to school, perhaps we can convince 
the parents that the others also should be sent to school,” commented Bala 
Prasad. “Otherwise, in a small village such as this, where there are only 36 
families, and with a population of about 208 people, it is sad that a few of 
them will be left out of the educational processes, in spite of the fact that all 
facilities are available to them right at their door step. Also during the harvesting 
season in the months of March and April, quite a few of the villagers go to 
Videsha to work on the fields. But fortunately most of the children stay behind 
with their grandparents or other elder relatives of the family.” 


In May, when we briefly visited Malipura, on our way to the temple in Saka 
across the tributary of the Parvati, there was no electricity in Malipura. Then 
perhaps it would not have been possible for Rajesh, Maya, Sriram and Ayodhya 
to study their lessons at night. On that occasion, the villagers brought out a 
few coir cots from their huts and made us sit under two overlapping trees 
which hardly had any leaves on them. Kanchan Singh, who said, “We have 
nothing to offer you except water, our goodwill and warmth’, had greeted us. 


But in the last week of July, with the rains having poured down incessantly for 
three days, most of the villagers were out on their fields, picking out the 
weeds between their soya bean crops. Their fields consisted of one to two 
acres. But between May and July, there was one major difference in this village. 
Electricity had come to Malipura. 


The lives of the villagers are somehow deeply connected to the river Parvati. 
Some of them say that their ancestors were living in that region since the 
temple in Saka came into existence. Some say that when the Parvati flooded 
in 1973, they had shifted to Malipura. They were also not very sure as to when 
the temple was constructed. 


The panditji at the temple suggested that it could have been between the 
tenth and the eleventh centuries. There was this Marquezian confusion of 
time, because it was also along the banks of the river Parvati, that some 
implements like the Madras hand-axe, used by primitive man was found, during 
the archaeological explorations in 1957-58. 


The school in Malipura is built on a small hillock, on a higher ground. The 
tributary of the Parvati flows below, by the side of the school. It is like a big 
stream. Rukmabai, who is a merhber of the VEC, and whose son Sriram is 
studying in the third standard, had this to say. “One has to cross this stream 
to go to the primary school in Saka. It is hardly two kilometres from here. But 
during the monsoon, we cannot send our children there. Also this sense of 
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belonging did not come to us about that school. Whereas about this school, I 
feel as if it is our own. It belongs to us and it is like an extension of our own 
homes.” 


From the window of the school, across the tributary of the Parvati, it is 
possible to see the temple in Saka. Bawanbai, who has just returned from her 
field and who is about 60 years old, informs us, that a king called Shyam Singh 
constructed the temple. There is mud on Bawanbai’s ornamented silver anklet 
which must have weighed about three kilos. 


“This is how it happened,” she said, sitting in the school building, along with 
the children. “Shyam Singh had this dream, that this temple had to be built in 
a single night, and out of one piece of stone. The devatas came down from 
heaven, to get this work done.” She said this in complete belief, and without 
the slightest trace of scepticism on her face. Bhisram Singh, who was as old 
as her, or perhaps older, nodded his head in agreement. 


This temple depicts through a series of sculptured friezes, scenes from the 
Ramayana and other Puranic tales. There is something very evocative, earthy 
and organic about these figures, as if having been carved out in the blackness 
of a night, they had to retain that sense of poise, reticence, and composure. 


It is a masterpiece of a work, freezing aesthetics and grace in stone, but lying 
unnoticed, and unobserved in a quiet corner, to which the children will return 
to share, to take, to give, their grief and sorrows: to acknowledge, plead, and 
ptay for happiness through all the days of their lives. 


Malipura has two persons who have studied upto the fifth standard. So Bala 
Prasad Pathonthia, who comes from the next village, and has passed his HSC 
was selected as the guruji of the school. He belongs to the Jangle caste and 
owns about two acres of land. 


“T think it is only through education that these children can become aware of 
what is happening around them. Which is why I try very hard to get those 
children who do not attend to come to school.” Bala Prasad also maintains a 
teacher-student register, details of which are recorded everyday. It has the 
name of the student, his father’s name, and class. It is in the form of questions 
and answers. 


This question is from the teacher. “She studies very well. Send her everyday?” 
The answer is, ““There was some work at home. I will send her from tomorrow.” 
Another query to Chander Singh’s father. “Why did you not send your son to 
school today?” “Today, he had to bring rotis for us in the fields’ was the 
answet. 


There was this girl in a yellow dress, her black hair neatly drawn back into a 
ponytail, in whose eyes one saw this desire to convey a very deep secret she 
had learnt in the course of het two years in school. She sat quietly along, but 
all the while there was this sort of a withdrawn restlessness in her. 


Finally, she spoke. Ayodhya is ten years old and is studying in the third standard. 
There are ten girls in the family including her. She has one brother who is 
eighteen years old. Nine of the sisters are married, including two of them 
who were studying in the same school. Her father, Amar Chand and mother 
Ramkubai, own an acre of land. Except for the three cows which they own, 
they have no other property. 


‘My sister, Morbai, who got married recently, is shy to come to school. She 
asks, how can she come with a saree,” rattles Ayodhya, as if once the chance 
was given to her, there was nothing which would stop her from talking. “I 
have told my father that I don’t want to get married. I have told him that | 
want to study further. And my father said, if you want to study, you could. I 
won't get you married. But then I told him, even if I get married later, I still 
want to study further. And my father said, you can.” There was this smile of 
contentment on Ayodhya’s face, as if after having shared the secret with us, it 
was time to take it back into her eyes. 


To reach Malipura, one has to travel for about eleven kilometres from the 
main road. On the way, about four kilometres before the temple at Saka, you 
pass through Pratapura, where the school stands right on the side of the 
road. In May and in July we visited this school and on both occasions we were 
not able to spend as much time as we would have wished. But what struck us 
on entering the school building in Pratapura was the vivacious sense of 
articulation that was seen in the behaviour of these children, both in their 
capacity to speak and express themselves, as well as in their gestures and 
movements. 


It was enough proof to suggest that their guruji, whom we could not meet, 
was doing a good job of his work. And on both the visits, the children wanted 
to sit around and talk on various issues. 


There are six sisters and two brothers in Kailash Kawar’s family. Kailash is 
studying in the third standard and is ten years old. Out of them, Bhagwan, 
Dhap, Son, and Meena, het three sisters and one brother, are also studying in 
the school. That is, including Kailash, five from the family. 


Kailash’s father has 12 domestic animals. So she gets up around five in the 
morning and prepares the gobar from these animals and does the vessels. By 
then, it is time to leave for school, which is from eight to twelve. The five of 
them sit together and quickly eat the rotis, which have been made the night 
before, along with some sabji, and get ready to go to school. 


Kailash belongs to the Rajput caste. In school, she sits along with Banwal, 
Mamta, Badan. All three of them are Harijans. Banwal’s father owns half an 
acre of land and works as a chowkidar at Narsingarh. He gets Rs.500 as his 
monthly salary, whereas Mamta’s and Badan’s older brother grazes the domestic 
animals belonging to Kailash’s father. Their parents also work in the stone 
crusher close to Pratapura. 
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“Our guruji keeps telling us”, said Kailash philosophically, “that we are one 
and equal, and that there should be no difference between people because of 
caste. Which is what we follow. We sit together, play together, sing and fight 
together. For us there are no differences. Didi, you can see for yourself. I am 
sitting next to Banwal.” 


After school, Kailash as usual, fetches water from the hand pump, does the 
vessels, makes tea for her grandfather, and settles down to study. Since she is 
the eldest of the five, she has to sit with the others, and clear their doubts. 
“My parents wanted a boy,” she continued, with the same amount of 
seriousness as she did when she made the earlier comment. 


“After six girls, finally they got two boys. Now my mother has done her 
operation. So I have told my mother that I will get married only at the age of 
twenty five.” Going by the way that she spoke and emphasised at the right 
places, and with the right gestures, it will not be surprising to find a young 
Kailash fifteen years later, holding on to her beliefs, even as she withstands all 
the pressures and threats from those around her. 


To reach Malipura, there are two streamlets, one before, another after Pratapura. 
Both these streamlets were full on our way to Malipura. And while we were at 
school, a little over three hours, it started raining. So the driver said that it was 
time to move on or it would be impossible for the vehicle to cross the nalla. 
When we reached Pratapura, the rain subsided a little which is how we got to 
speak to Kailash and Banwar and Mamta. But then after a little while, it started 
pouring in torrents, and the driver got panicky once again. We had to leave the 
children of Pratapura, abruptly, although we would have loved to stay behind 
and talk to them since they had so much to give. 


In May, leaving for Narsingargh, and after having crossed a dry patch of what 
could also become a swollen stream, we entered a glow from the leftover light 
of the evening, perhaps a reflection from the golden wheat husk spread out 
in the fields. Above, the sky was of a dark, deep blue colour, and below there 
were mounds of golden wheat husk gathered around at various points. In the 
season before the monsoon, it looked like a lost painting of Van Gogh. 


In July, the Vindhyas were bursting with green, green trees, thick enough for 
history to be able to repeat itself and give cover to the fleeing Pandavas, even 
as the children around the villages at Saka ardently listened to old Bawanbai 
and an older Ram Singh repeat over and over again, the dream of something 


beautiful, a temple being created by the gods, on a single dark and black night. 


In July, there were also the freshly grown soya bean crops spread out all over 
in the fields, and the sky was full and grey, ready to fill the two nallas before 
and after Pratapura with rain water, with an energy of a flow, enough to make 
one particular sugar cane field bend in the direction of a wind, fresh, transparent 


and childlike. 
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How the song became word 
Hathigada: Raigarh District 


Next to the new school building in Hathigada is the old one. The old building 
looks ancient, worn out, and tired in its physicality, as if in weathering time, it 
was trying to remind the viewer of the vulnerability and transience of space. 


Rectangular blocks of baked mud are bonded together piece by piece to give 
form to the sandalwood coloured structure which has a broad and doorless 
entrance in the front. There are two wide, square-like empty spaces on either 
side which serve as windows, without the usual trappings of a window frame 
and iron bars. Thus, the structure has neither doors nor windows. 


While the insides are plastered with mud, a criss-crossed bamboo roof slopes 
down from the top. The brown tiles on the roof, give the old one-room school 
a strange and quaint ambiance. It almost becomes like the picture that children 
draw while representing a home. 


In January 1997, the villagers of Hathigada got together and built the old 
school. It was designed by Jyoti Burkanjad and Subash Biswas, and constructed 
like the houses in Bangladesh in which some of them had once lived. For the 
children who sat in this school for two years before the new one was built in 
January 1999, it gave them a feel of memory and something having been 
nurtured, out of touch. Hathigada is a Bengali Refugee Camp. 


“It is black in colour, its voice is very sweet but it sings only before the 
monsoon. What is it?” 


The answers seemed to echo from all the different directions of the walls of 
the new school building. “Koyal’’, the children shouted. Sudhir Srivastav, an 
Instructor from DIET, goes about it in a very gentle way, as he dramatises the 
riddles. 


Next, he picks up the plastic sachets containing seeds of various kinds. They 
are hanging on the wall. ‘What ts this?’ he asks. “The mahua’, they reply. ‘What 
is it used for’? ‘Roti, wine, medicine’. “Have you seen the sal tree’? Srivastav 
asks. “Yes’, they reply in unison. ‘My father used to tell us’, remarks Rina Pal 
getting up to answer, ‘that once upon a time, Hathigada was full of sal trees’. 


“After the Partition, for years we moved from one camp to another,” says 
Praful Kumar. “The last camp I remember was at the Boutya in Berboon 
District. Finally in 1956, after years of wandering, we were brought to 
Hathigada. At that time, they were clearing the forests to settle us in this area. 
We were given seven acres of land. In Khulna District in Bangladesh, I used 
to own 20 acres,” he says with an indecipherable smile on his face. 
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They came in three batches in 1956, 1976 and 1986. Binay Kumar Pal, who 
teaches in the EGS School in Hathigada, also came along with the others 
from Bangladesh. He has done his HSC, and talks to the students in both 
Hindi and Bengali. “The children speak in Bengali at home, and if they find it 
difficult to understand what is being taught, then I quickly switch over to 
Bengali. This way, the language is being kept alive,” he said. 


Today, thirty-one girls, and eighteen boys, which makes it a total of forty- 
nine, attend classes from 10.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. at the school in Hathigada, 
while earlier only about four students used to study at the nearest primary 
school, which is about 5 kms from Hathigada. Kalpana Pal, in her white 
uniform, has just returned from the middle school. She is studying in the 
seventh standard. “We have to walk through those fields,” she says, pointing 
in a northerly direction. 


You look behind. One can count the trees on your fingers. You step forward 
into the dusty, narrow road, and turn 360 degrees. All that you can see is 
nothing but flat plains and plains of moongphali fields. As an exercise, you 
can also strain the eyes to test the depth of your vision. And then you realise 
that it is only in the invention of a mirage, that you might be able to outline 
from recalled memory the shape of a tree. 


“So during summer, the ground becomes very hot and our feet burn after a 
little while and it becomes difficult to walk to school. And then there is the 
nalla to cross. Which means when it gets filled up during the rains we don’t 
get to go to school. And we don’t have electricity. So we can’t read at night,” 
Kalpana Pal continues, determined that nothing, not even the elements were 
going to stop her from continuing with her studies. 


Which is why Sandhya Mandal believes that when they came to know about 
the school, they considered it to be a blessing from heaven. “We have been 
living here since 1956, and imagine it is only now that a school has come to 
our village. It is not because we did not want to send our children to school, 
but there was no way that we were going to send our six and seven year olds 
through this open landscape. We consider this school to be some kind of a 
temple where our children can learn more about the world.” 


In the one-room school in Hathigada, the air was filled with much vibrancy 
and excitement as the children gathered around to show us their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills. Rajeshwar, Jagnath, Rina and Sunita read out fluently 
from their textbooks while the answers to the questions came promptly and 
without the slightest hesitation. They danced, sang songs in Hindi and Bengali 
and exhibited their drawing books. 


“The VEC ts quite active and involved in this school,” says Binay Kumar, 
“and if a problem arises all of us get together and sort it out. For me it’s a 
question of the development of the whole village, of taking care of each and 


every student.” 


With a population of 280, most of the settlers have come from Khulna and 
Faridpur districts of Bangladesh. They belong to the vikas, biswas, kumhar 
and sudro castes. The main crops in Hathigada are rice, moongphal, and tl. 
Seven acres of land was given to those who came in 1956, and five for the 
later ones. 


“But with the unpredictable weather conditions we cannot depend on our 
land,” remarks Santosh Mandal. “Like, take this moongphali crop which we 
had sown in June. We spent about Rs.3,000 to buy the seeds, fertiliser, to hire 
the hal. Since there are no irrigation facilities we depend on the monsoon. It 
rained for a few days in June and after that it has been irregular. If it doesn’t 
rain in the next two days, we will be finished.” 


Which is why more than 50% of the families in Hathigada migrate to Dehra 
Dun in search of construction work. They leave in January by Utkal Express, 
get down at Delhi, and from there take the Mussoorie Express to Dehra Dun. 
They stay there until June. Except for a few, most of the men leave their 
families behind in Hathigada. 


“Every year we have to religiously make this trip. This is the only way that we 
can survive,” informs Kakan Mandal. “Sometimes, it gets very cold out there. 
But you also make money that is Rs.50 per day, so you don’t complain. After 
our expenses, we manage to send Rs.600 home every month. The rest of the 
money we spend on the fields. But imagine if we don’t have this job. By this 
time, the whole village would have been indebted to money lenders.” 


This also means that for six months in a year, the women have to run the 
homes by themselves. “Our day begins at dawn, while it is still dark outside,” 
remarks Jyoti whose red sindoor between the partition of her hair has smudged, 
and a part of it has fallen, unknown to her, on her forehead. 


“We go through the usual chores — vessels, sweeping, collecting gobar, filling 
water, preparation of food, getting the children ready for school, and last of 
all, pooja. Around eight, we are out in the fields, and work until one in the 
afternoon. After a quick lunch, we go back to the fields and return home in 
the evening. By this time, the children also would have returned from school.” 


Mayalakshmi is more than sixty years old. When she came to Hathigada, her 
four children were very young, “Today they are grown up, married, and have 
their own families. My grandchildren were born here. True, we speak in Bengali 
and follow Bengali customs. But soon the next generations to follow will 
forget the language, traditions, the way we tie our saree, everything. Even the 
memories and the stories of our land will soon fade out. 


“Because for me,” she says, the voice breaking just a little, and the tears just 
about lining the eyelashes, “Bangladesh is still my motherland. Sometimes I 
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wish I could die in the land where I was born. But I know that it will not be 
possible. So over the years, I have learnt to subdue grief, little by little, with a 
lot of pain.” 


But some of them do visit Bangladesh, often without passports. While the 
younger ones go more out of curiosity, for the others it is a return to their old 
homes and street corners, which was once a part of their childhood. 


As usual, fish is discussed. When there is no water to drink, how do you 
expect us to rear fish in a pond they ask in chorus? There is only one hand 
pump and one well in Hathigada, and because the iron content is high, they 
drink the water only to keep themselves alive. And without electricity, they 
hardly get to sleep during summers, they say, their voices rising to a higher 
decibel at this remark. 


The earlier question of fish is brought back into the conversation by one of 
the women thus reinforcing the popular myth that in all likelihood, it is possible 
for a Bengali to have an existential debate on this topic. So she gets it from the 
market whenever possible, she says, and eats rice and fish on a regular basis. 
This is not a luxury for us, but a habit, a form of addiction, she concludes in 
all seriousness, until seconds later, the group breaks into giggles. 


All through our conversation this elderly woman did not utter a single word. 
With her silence, she absorbed whatever was being spoken about, whether 
sorrow, laughter, humour. Within the thin framework of her boned structure, 
she bore with dignity the deportment and visage of a tragic heroine of 
yesteryears. And in her eyes she carried a wind, blowing — as an unleashed 
cyclone holds invisible silence — like the cyclones that so often hit the coast 


of Bangladesh. 


The impish lines gathered around her lips indicated that at any moment she 
could break into a bout of laughter. And on her forehead, the lines reminded 
one of ploughed fields, abandoned in the season of drought. It seemed as if 
history decided to write its verse on her forehead. 


Dressed in a pale grey saree, with a thin golden border, she had tied it in the 
Bengali way. The saree wound around her, and the pallu rested on her head, 
which was greying at places. “In the land where I was born’, she said, as if 
finally her time had come to share her secrets with us, “I did not have the 
freedom to talk to you, to come out of the house, and be able to mingle with 
all of you, like this.” 


“I had given birth to my children, three boys and three girls. All that I was 
supposed to do was to look after my husband, my children, cook for everybody, 
and look after the house. Sometimes when I was alone, I used to sing. Perhaps, 
my life would have ended in this mannet. 


“But it is not so here. Back home, we had a lot of land. The fields were full of 


paddy. There was the Brahmaputra river. There were the sunsets, the ponds 
where we used to bathe. The trees. The fish.” Her name, she says, is Renuka 
Mandal. A sadness sits upon the high cheekbones of her face, which she 
touches at intervals, and wipes with a part of her saree. 


Around Hathigadi, the moongphali fields stretched endlessly. Renuka Mandal 
is still not sure why she was asked to move out from her home and settle in an 
alien land among strangers. Nor is she aware that she was being manipulated 
by a handful of individuals who chiselled the geography of politics in order 
that she and her tribe of people should disappear, with history denying them 
a chance to exercise their right to space. 


Therefore, on her face you discover that she cannot sing and that some distant, 
long-forgotten song, remains locked in the memory of loss. But in Hathigada, 
from where one cannot see the sun set, she has also perfected the art of 
modulating her own voice. It is when a home is lost and a voice found that 
children open their mouths to sing, like they sang, full-throated, in the school 
in Hathigada. 


It is a big ball of fire 
It keeps the earth warm 
Alt night it goes to sleep 
What is it... 


The answers reverberated through the walls of the new school building, only 
to be absorbed by the old one. Like the compromises their parents had made 
with time. 
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The Gayatri Mantra and its Reverberations 
Gadha: Raisen 


Gayatti is the female teacher at the EGS school in Gadha. On our two visits 
to Gadha, we were unable to meet her. The first time was in the third week of 
May when the school was closed because it was during the tendu season, and 
the children were busy picking tendu leaves. Despite the fact that the rest of 
the schools in Madhya Pradesh are closed for the summer holidays, in Gadha 
the school remains open during most of May. 


In May the land in Gadha was dry, with the dust and heat etching their furrowed 
lines and memory, as surrealistic images. Only the Satpuras cast their benign 
presence in the form of grace and cover overt the village. 


The second time was in the last week of July when the rains brought life into 
the earth around Gadha, and the waist-high jowar and the makka decided to 
turn the flat valley into a green space, gently effacing the Satpuras into oblivion, 
non-existence. 


On our second visit, Gayatri was unwell, and was therefore, not present. So 
the figure of Gayatri then becomes like everything that is invisible, a field of 
imagination, out of which a story could create itself. 


But both in May and in July, we met Bhagat Singh Visvakarma, the male 
teacher in the same school who told us about Gayatri. In 1995, Gadha received 
an order for a school. Gayatri and Bhagat were appointed as the gurujis. Bhagat 
Singh belonged to the Visvakarma caste, so there was no problem with him. 
But Gayatri is a member of a scheduled caste. Some of the villagers in Gadha 
set down a few conditions. 


One, that Gayatri could not touch the children while they were being taught. 
Two, that she could not drink water from the mud pot which was kept in the 
school. And after plotting out many more conditions, the last, that it would 
make things easier if she would resign! 


There are about 40 families in Gadha. Eighty per cent of them are Gonds. 
The rest are Bavalpuris, refugees from Pakistan. But even before Gayatri 
became an issue in Gadha, there were other problems to settle. The Gonds 
were not on talking terms with the 15 Bavalpuri families residing in the same 
village. Their complaints were, one, they make country liquor and create 
disturbances in the area. Two, they tefuse to send their children to the Bavalpuri 
side since they feared that the Bavalpuris would perform black magic on them. 


Bhagwat was in a fix. Each community wanted the school on their territory. 
The Gonds argued that since they were in the majority, it had to be on their 


side, while the Bavalpuris came up with their explanations. Finally, Bhagat 
decided to get going with his work. 


In the beginning, there was no place for a school. So Bhagat located a tree, 
and announced that he would conduct classes under a peepal tree. For three 
months, the Bavalpuris refused to send their children to the school under the 
tree. In the first week of the fourth month, they approached Bhagat and 
asked him whether it was all right to send their children for classes. 


From under the peepal, the school moved places. Housing itself in the hut of 
a villager, it shifted to a thatched hut, until Ram Dayal, President of the VEC, 
decided to make the school a part of his household for a few months. Finally, 
at the entrance to the village, atop a small mound directly facing the Satpuras, 
both the Gonds and the Bavalpuris decided to build a school for their children. 
Sitting inside the one-room school building in Gadha, the frames of the school 
door become a metaphor; it opens out to a wide expanse of the elements — 
the mountains, the skies, the green — from where the sixty children, young 
boys and girls, unknown to them, draw inspiration from an environment which 
has merged and become a part of their frail physical forms. About 350 years 
ago, the Gonds shifted to Gadha from somewhere around Bhopal. At that 
time, there were only 3-4 families. On the route between Chicklod to Sultanpur, 
a long procession of about 25 oxen carts used to stop at Gadha for water and 
other refreshments. As the procession moved out, people from the other 
villages used to say, “arre, gaddiwalle log aate hav’ (the people on carts are coming). 
This is one of those legendary fables, on how Gadha got its name. 


Old man Samir Singh, his dark face glowing in the reflection of the light, after 
the bout of rain, had this to relate. “Our fathers used to tell us that during the 
mutiny of 1857, some of the rebels used to hide in the forests around Gadha. 
And it seems our forefathers used to secretly meet them, and provide food 
and other information. They had to be careful since there were British soldiers 
moving around in these areas,” he said. 


Not to be outdone was Ram Dayal with his bit of information. This used to 
take place, he said, around the early 20th century, until right after independence, 
when the Nawab Sahibs used to come to the forests around Gadha for hunting. 
They would stop their old-fashioned motor vehicles, set up their tents and 
take the villagers along with them for the hunt. And the Gonds had to move 
in lines and shout at the top of their voices, “hulla! hulla! hey! hey!”’ This, he 
said, was basically to frighten the wild animals. “After the hunt was over, we 
children used to pick up the bullets,’ concluded Ram Dayal, who broke the 
nervousness on his face with a wide smile. 


The Visvakarmas are basically carpenters. Having graduated in Sociology from 
the Swami Vivekananda College in Raisen, Bhagat Singh belongs to a family 
of carpenters. Which is why he decided to make a teaching aid out of wood, 
using his own imagination, and innovative skills. It is a rectangular wooden 
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board, which enables the teaching of both mathematics and spelling and could 
be called ‘The Bhagat Board’ | 


On the top portion, is a L-shaped sign, which goes across the breadth and the 
length of the board. The L-shape has a half inch hollow space, and Bhagat 
has placed 10 coloured marbles inside it. This enables the children to do 
counting, simple addition, and subtraction, since the marbles can be moved 
up and down. 


The central portion of the board has three hollow segments. In the middle of 
these segments, Bhagat has placed two half-inch, movable, T-shaped wooden 
pieces. On these pieces he has painted the symbol, in Hindi, to indicate the 
‘aa’ matra. He has written a few letters in a horizontal manner across these 
segments. These letters have been selected from the textbooks and can be 
changed by painting afresh over them. By moving the two wooden pieces up 
and down, Bhagat and Gayatri are able to form new words, which the children 
are supposed to read. 


In July, we visited Gadha without any prior notice. Most of the villagers had 
gone to work in the fields and so only a handful of them came to talk to us. 
When we gathered in the school, nobody wanted to discuss the Gayatri episode. 
Was it a sense of shame or were they hurt by the whole incident? 


Later, it was Anant Gangola, the DPC of Raisen District, who told us how 
Gadha was able to overcome the crisis. Bhagat, along with a handful of villagers, 
among the 350 people in Gadha, were the main persons responsible for the 
gradual transformation that came about in the village, he said. “It was discussed 


Gadha, Raisen 


Expectant faces 


and debated at the VEC meetings and, together with this, there was constant 
interaction with the villagers who were opposed to Gayatri. Finally Bhagat 
and the others were able to convince them and Gayatri was accepted for what 
she was and given her rightful position. Now the whole issue has been sorted 
out, and I| feel the villagers want it to be excised out of the history of their 
school,” explained Gangola. 


The children were sitting in circles, in three groups, busy with their work. As 
usual, we went about testing their academic skills. It was heartening to know 
that the students, whom we had picked at random from these groups, were 
able to respond positively to the questions. 


Like the little black goat which confidently walked into the classroom, made 
one sweeping turn at the children to see if things were in order, waited for a 
few seconds, and then decided to leave. It looked like an everyday ritual 
inspection. Later, when the photographer was asked to take a snap of the 
children getting out of the school building, the little goat rushed from out of 
the blue, stood motionless, and stared intensely into the camera, even as the 
children were jumping down from the verandah. It seemed to say that it 
represented all of the school at Gadha. 


Kumari Awasti has four brothers and two sisters, three of whom are studying 
in the school. Her father owns five acres of land, in which he grows makka 
and jowar. The average land owned by a single family in Gadha ts only two to 
four acres, from which they get about five quintals of harvest every year. This 
lasts them for about ten months and some of the seeds are stored for replanting 
the next year. 


“But since there are no irrigational facilities, everything is dependent on the 
monsoon,” says Babulal. “If the monsoon fails, it means there is no food 
during that season.” But, fortunately the government’s watershed programme 
has come to Gadha and the villagers are hoping that their water problems 
would get solved. , 


“You see there is only one hand pump in the village and that too is not working. 
Which means we are dependent on the one well which serves the needs of 
the whole village. And then, I have to walk back and forth quite a bit to get the 
water,’ remarked Ganga Bai. She was returning from the well, with two brass 
pots of water firmly balanced on her head. Some of the water was dripping 
down her face, and she did not wipe it with her green saree. 


Prem Bai is studying in the third standard. She gets up at five in the morning, 
does jhadu, barthan, prepares the gobar, makes tea, rotis and comes to school 
around 8.15 in the morning, after quickly eating a couple of rotis and some 
potato sabji. The school in Gadha works from 8-12 in the morning. After 
school, Rajkamal and Vishnulal go to the jungle to pick firewood. Sometimes, 
if they are lucky they are able to collect some bechan, a herbal root, which 
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sells at Rs.60 per kg. 


There are five television sets in Gadha and the children watch programmes 
like Shaktiman, Jai Hanuman, and Chitrahaar. When questioned about India’s 
performance in the recently concluded World Cup, Vinod Kumar promptly 
got up and said that India had beaten England, Sri Lanka, and Pakistan. 
Zimbabwe, he said, has beaten us. 


Meena is around 13 and 1s in the third standard. She got married last year. It is 
a very rare occasion to find married girls attending school. But Meena in her 
maroon salwar kameez is an exception. “I will study for another four years,” 
she said, “after which my husband will surely allow me to study further.” 


“A very strange phenomenon its taking place,’ commented Bhagmal, whose 
two boys and a daughter are studying in the school. “Now since the boys are 
also studying, at the time of marriage they are asking for educated girls. Which 
means that we have to educate our girls.” 


“Our weddings are very expensive,” says Babulal, who is one among the three 
others who are literate in Gadha. “We spend about Rs.20,000 on this occasion. 
And we don’t have this kind of money. So we borrow from the Patels in 
Champaner. As recently as the beginning of this year, half the people in this 
village were indebted to the moneylenders since the last three generations. | 
was one among them. Which means even as you are born, you become a 
bonded slave of the Patel. And, ironically, the amount keeps increasing. 


“And we just accept whatever the Patel tells us. If he says you have to repay so 
much more, we blindly trust him, knowing fully well that he is cheating us. 
But since I have studied upto the fifth standard, I am able to cross check and 
correct him. Fortunately for me, the watershed project of the government 
came up and I was paid Rs.80 per day. For two years, I worked off and on in 
the jungles. I repaid all my debts. Now I am a free man. But there are still 2-3 
families who are still in debt.” 


Every twelve years, in the month of June, on a full moon night, the Gonds at 
Gadha make their way towards Paachmadi, to pay homage to their God whom 
they address as the Badadev. The whole village, the young and the old, sit on 
their bat/-gadi (cart driven by oxen) and make their journey into the deep forest. 
Perhaps a scene reminiscent of what gave the village its name. The women 
sing their traditional songs, and coconuts and flowers are offered to their 
God. But there is one secret which Ram Dayal will not divulge to us, and that 
is the exact location of their God, Badadev. “Generations have gone by,’ he 
said, “‘but this is a secret which we hold dearer than out lives.” 


There is intense concentration in Bhagat’s deep-set black eyes, as he clears his 
throat. “When I teach these children,’ he says, “I feel very contented. And 
when they do well in their studies, and later when they go on to study further, 
I will feel proud of them. And then they will mention to others, that I was 


their guruji. This will give me immense happiness.” 


Today the Bavalpuris and the Gonds are on talking terms and, together, they 
attend the VEC meetings, says Ram Dayal. One of the problems that the 
VEC faces is that three families in the village don’t send their children to 
school. The total number of children, who do not attend, comes up to eight. 


It so happens that sometimes both the parents go off for work at the stone- 
crushing unit at Damdongri, which is three kilometres away from Gadha. 
Then the total responsibility of the house, the fields, the grazing of the sheep 
is shifted to the children. Both Ram Dayal and Bhagat have called the parents 
over at the meetings and discussed the issue with them. But this has met with 
little success. So during our conversation, a suggestion was made that they 
should be allowed to sit at least for two hours at school, and then let off for 
their work. This is something which Bhagat 1s willing to try. 


There was also another problem at the school in Gadha. The enrolment of 
the bigger girls in the age group between 13 and 15 was low. Their complaint 
was, that they were too big and therefore feeling shy to be sitting in the first 
standard. So in October 1997, a ma-beti sammelan was organised. This 
programme which included items like mehandi, rangoli, bhajan, specifically 
catered to the mothers and the daughters in Gadha. 


The women were asked to draw on the walls of the school. This was called 
likhna (writing). So today one sees abstract tribal designs in white and dark 
blue colours on the inside and outside walls of the school. “This,” according 
to Gangola, “gave the women a sense of ownership.” As a result of this 
programme, ten bigger girls were enrolled in the school. 


When Ram Dayal was asked as to how he would react if, due to various reasons, 
the school had to be closed down, he became extremely agitated. “Nothing 
can come in the way of the school. We will not allow anyone to close it. If 
there is no one to fund it, we will work harder and raise money for the teachers. 
This is our school and we will keep it going,” he said, with little bits of anger, 
pain and determination mixed in his voice. 


Ganesh Bai, in her dark red and blue printed saree, had applied a paste of 
limestone and gur on her right cheek because of a toothache. Bhagat advised 
her to visit the dentist in Sultanpur. She was getting prepared to work on their 
three-acre field along with her three children, two of whom had just attended 
school. 


“I could have made an excuse of not sending my two children to school, by 
saying that they have work at home,” she said, as she accompanied us out of 
her hut. “I for one did not get an opportunity to study. But just because of 
that, I don’t think I should deprive my children of education. Be it a son or a 
daughter.” 
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Gadha, Raisen 


And now the world in our hands 


And it was from the direction of Ganesh Bai’s hut that a little boy in stilts 
came walking towards us in an effortless manner. The story goes that during 
the 1857 mutiny, the rebels used to be tracked down by the British soldiers 
because of the footprints that they would leave in the mud of the forests. In 
order to avoid this, they started using stilts to escape through the jungles. A 
stilt mark would look like a footprint of a wild animal. 


Observing the ease with which the little boy was able to handle the stilts, it is 
possible to conclude that in Gadha, even before the baby learns to walk, the 
toddler begins with a pair of stilts. For the villagers, this object of legacy has 
become internalised and is a part of their daily lives and routine. 


Five boys, Ramvilas, Suresh, Bhim Singh, Bhagun Singh and Roop Singh, 
have passed out from the fifth standard this year and are continuing their 
studies in the upper primary school in Sultanpur. Perhaps Roop Singh, after 
reading the chapter on the 1857 mutiny, might come back with his 
interpretations of the event. Old men like Samir Singh might disagree with 
the child. His forefathers passed on the tales of heroism and fantasy woven 
around the stilts. 


In the process of a dialogue between the intervention of a written text and an 
unrecorded oral tradition, something gets lost, and somethings new, perhaps 
in strange and unknown forms, manifest themselves in the harvest of 
unprocessed time. Perhaps the meeting point would be in a scene such as this. 
Roop Singh might climb on to his stilts and cry out these words, “I am Tatya 
Tope. Nobody can destroy me.” And Samir Singh might turn round and ask, 
“Who is Tatya Tope?” 


10. 


Dreaming through Stone 


Phokatpara: Raigarh 


It is market day in Sarangarh. The year is perhaps 1942. Or it could be 1943. 
It is pre-independence time in India. An Englishman, WW. Grigson, is passing 
through this town, since he is collecting information for his book The 
Aboriginal Problem in the Central Provinces and Berar. This book will be published 
in 1944. Grigson makes a small observation. He says that along with the 
assortment of goods which are displayed on the market day, there are also, 
“magnificent specimens of baskets in brightly coloured patterns, made by 
Saoras and other tribesmen for sale in the bazaar in Sarangarh town.” 


A few kilometres from Raigarh towards Sarangarh, but closer to the Mahanadi 
river, lies the school in Phokatpara, near the main road. Four kilometres 
from Phokatpara is Chandrapur. It is market day in Chandrapur. Among the 
many brightly hued plastic items that one sees exhibited on both the sides 
of the road, there are also baskets of different sizes and shapes. But one did 
not pause to ask the question, who made what basket? 


Madan Kumari is a Saora. She has also returned from the market in 
Chandrapur, walking a total distance of eight kilometres from Phokatpara 
to Chandrapur and back. 


Her two cotton bags are full and stuffed with various articles. On the surface, 
one can see onions, padwal, doodhi, a green coloured toy rattle, and a wrapped 
piece of paper which her little son opens with an anticipated sense of 
enthusiasm. The four-year old child finds some fried batatavada in the paper 
which he quietly removes from the bag and proceeds inside, blissfully ignoring 
the strangers standing around him. 


Slim and agile in her movements, Madan Kumari goes about the rectangular 
verandah of her house, putting a few things in order, before turning to talk 
to us. She and her eldest daughter, who is 14 years of age, work in the 
limestone mine during the night shift, which is from nine at night to six in 
the morning. She comes back from the crusher, fills the water, cooks the 
food and tries to rest in the afternoon. Because the children attend school in 
the afternoon, she says, she and her daughter are able to sleep. 


Also because of the school, she informs us, there is some sort of a discipline 
and regular timing for the children. “Otherwise, I used to be always worried 
as to what they were up to during the day, since by the time I am back in the 
morning, I would be very tired. My children also take their youngest brother 
along with them when they go to study in the school.” 
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The majority of the 37 odd people who live in Phokatpara ate tribals called 
the Saoras. The other predominant castes are the Siddats. The whole tola is 
dependent on the four limestone crushers located around that mohalla. They 
are owned by private business houses and have been in existence for more 
than fifty years. The yellow stained limestone quarries along the one kilometre 
stretch are found at a very short depth from the ground level. When we 
visited the area, it was filled with rainwater. 


The people in Phokatpara are involved in two sets of activities. One, quarrying 
the limestone from the earth, and, two, depositing them into the crushers. 
The machines reduce them to smaller stones and they are then passed down 
through the conveyor belts. The work that women like Madan Kumari and 
her 14-year old daughter do at these crushers is to carry the loads of stone 
on their heads and deposit them at the appropriate places. 


In Phokatpara, at every turn of the face, you find nothing but limestone. 
The building where the school is housed is built of grey, uncut limestone 
pieces. So are the houses and the pavements between the houses. The fencing 
too. To top it all, the jutting arms of stone crushers accentuate the bate 
landscape around the tola, which makes them look like the outer structures 
of an alien spaceship. 


One hundred students have been enrolled in the school at Phokatpara, which 
was opened in 1997. Out of these, seventy of the students attend classes 
regularly, while thirty of them are not regular. Yet there are twenty-five to 
thirty students from the neighbouring tolas and the nearest primary school 
who are also desirous of joining the school. Ironically enough, earlier, only 
three boys from the tola were studying in the primary school which is hardly 
a kilometre away from Phokatpara. 


There are two gurujis teaching at Phokatpara. A graduate in History, Hindi, 
and Political Science, Shekar Kumar Yadav is from the same tola. His father 
is an Assistant Veterinary Field Officer. Since the school does not have a 
building, it is being run in a separate room in Shekat’s house. The other is 
Purnanam Siddha, whose father works as a labourer. The school is a small, 
and elongated room, with the gurujis and the children facing the direction 
of the width of the rectangular structure. When we visited the school, it was 
packed, with the children occupying each and every inch of space in the 
room. 


The gurujis had painted a few incidents from the textbooks in bright and 
striking colours on some parts of the wall. Charts indicating letters, numbers, 
fruits, vegetables, animals and a map of Raigarh were also displayed. If you 
stayed for more than ten minutes, you sensed the smell of hay. Above, there 
was a loft in which was stored dry hay. Some of it was falling into the room. 


“What we desperately need,’ said Barathu Saora “is a school building which 
is big enough to accommodate all the children who want to study.” Both of 


Barathu’s sons have been married and he and his wife work in the stone 
mines. When somebody among the villagers joked that he was speaking on 
behalf of his grandchildren who would be attending the same school in 
future, Barathu grinned in acknowledgment, the grin widening to reveal a 
toothless face. 


‘We have already indicated our willingness to procure the limestone for the 
construction of the building,” he continued, as we sat down to converse 
under the tree outside the school. “We have spoken to our bosses about it 
and they have agreed to give us the materials free of charge. Now all we need 
is the sanction money from the authorities.” 


Ketan Prasad acted out a poem on an elephant, even as he was reciting it. 
Premchand and Nanki in a blue dress read out with ease from their textbooks. 
When questions were asked on what they had read, there were answers from 
the others. Sitting cooped up along with the children in the one-room of the 
school, one marvelled at the kind of work which must have been put in by 
the teachers. 


The responses of the villagers have been very good, said young Shekar, as 
he guided us around Phokatpara. “The moment they came to know about 
this scheme, they got together and demanded a school. Then the question 
was that of space for the school. So my father stepped in and helped us out. 
The VEC meets regularly and the villagers are involved actively in it. But, 
again, the problem is that of attendance. So we are trying to sort it out.” 


Premchand, Laxmi Narayanan, Chandra Kumar, all boys from different 
homes prepare lunch before coming to school. They get up early in the 
morning, make rice and sabji. Most of the time, they say it is potato sabj. 
They boil the potatoes, add in haldi, a little masala and salt. This is what has 
been taught to them by their mothers, they said. 


After preparing lunch, they eat some of it and come to school along with 
their little sisters whom they cannot leave behind at home. Around twelve 
they leave school, go home and pick up the lunch for their parents. They 
walk a distance of two kilometres along with their baby sisters and deliver 
the lunch to their parents who work in a stone mine. When they return, 
which is around two in the afternoon, they have a quick meal and go back to 
their classes. 


“The problem arising out of such a situation,” says Shekar, “is that one 
group consists of about ten students. So if two or three of them do not 
come on time or miss their classes, then it affects their progress. We are 
trying to put in as much work as possible. But there’s no other solution. The 
point is that their reasons are genuine. There is no one else who can take 
food for their parents or graze the goats except these children, since most 
of the time their parents are at work in the mines. I think it is better that they 
attend school even if it is for a few hours, than not come at all.” 
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Ten-year old Nanki in her blue dress, arid hair tied untidily into a ponytail, 
and her brother, take their five goats to the mountains to graze. So they are 
able to come to school only in the afternoon session, from one to four. 
Their fourteen-year old sister does the night shift at the stone mines, which 
means that during the day she looks after the work at home. 


Three of Govind Saora’s children are attending classes regularly. “Some 
adjustments have to be made, because for most parents it is a question of 
survival. The daily wages range between Rs.35 to Rs.40 per day. Which means 
that one person gets to make about Rs.1,200 per month, that is if there is 
work everyday, which is not always the case. 


“Most of us are illiterate. Not a single woman knows how to read and write. 
Therefore, I don’t think we want our children to end up like us. We want 
them to study and go to college and take up different kinds of professions, 
like work for the government,’ he concluded, with utmost certainty. 


The Saoras were an important and widely scattered tribe, who inhabited the 
Central Provinces of India. There were 10,037 Saoras in the 1941 census of 
Raigarh State. A. Cunningham in his Report of a Tour in Central Provinces and 
Lower Gangetic Doab, published in 1881-82, describes the Saoras “as short, 
their features generally of the Tartar type, with broad flat noses, slightly 
oblique eyes and dark skins. They could endure great fatigue,” he said, “and 


were active and vigorous foresters.” 


Verrier Elwin, in his book The Redgion of an Indian Tribe, notes that there has 
been mention about the Saoras in the Aitareya Brahmana. This places the 
Saoras in trans-Vindhyan India at around 800 B.C. According to the above 
text, they were supposed to have defended themselves against the Aryans, 
and in the process were pushed deeper into the forest. The Adtareya Brahmana 
describes the Saoras as descendents of the elder sons of sage Vishvamitra, 
who were cursed by their father for acts of disobedience. In the Vedic order 
of births, the Saoras were supposed to have sprung from the sweat of a cow. 


With the setting up of the first school in Phokatpara, the Saoras have come 
a long way. But most of them seem to have forgotten their history, myths, 
songs and dances and have been assimilated into the mainstream. Except a 
few among the older generation. Like Barathu who spoke about the strong 
influence of religion in each and every aspect of Saora life, whether it was 
something to do with the origin of music, dance, birth, or death. “Now,” he 
says, “nobody remembers anything anymore. I suppose that was the way it 
had to happen. Nobody could prevent or help it from happening but this 
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way. 


Ram Ratan and his wife Aadmati stay opposite the school. They have two 
boys and two girls. Except for the eldest one, three of their other children 
study in the school. Sethkuwar, who is thirteen years old, does not attend 
classes because her parents go for work and she has to cook the food, take 


lunch for them and look after the house. We suggested that she should at 
least sit in the school for a few hours, so that a beginning could be made. 
Her parents agreed, nodding their heads in affirmation. 


Their stone house is quite neat and spacious with about four tiny rooms 
around a small courtyard. In the kitchen, dal and rice are on the fire and by 
the side among the pots and pans, lie some fish in a stainless steel vessel. 
Ram Ratan had bought fish that morning from the Timerlaga market. 


Pictures of gods line the wall, an umbrella hangs from a rod, colourful sarees 
are spread out on a lining, and a tape recorder tucks itself away safely in the 
niche of the wall. In Phokatpara, which has two television sets and four tape 
recorders, this family are the proud owners of one of the tape recorders. 


Against a pillar leans a bicycle and out in the courtyard is a small vegetable 
garden in which are grown padwal, pumpkin, karela, mushroom, keska, and 
kundoor. Perhaps often after her work is almost done, Sethkuwar might 
stand at the stone doorway of their house and listen to the little voices 
wafting out through the grey stone walls. And perhaps as she stirs the rice, 
she might unconsciously recite a few lines of the poem on the elephant, and 
repeat over and over again the multiplication tables of ‘six times’. . . 


It was PS. Khodiar, DPC of Raigarh District, who said that the children 
who come for admission should not be sent away. Quickly, a few of the 
members of the VEC who were present during our visit got together and a 
tentative decision was taken that the school should function in two shifts, 
from eight to twelve, and the second shift, from one to four. It was suggested 
that before the decision becomes firial, all the members of the VEC should 
collectively approve it. 


It is ten years since the villagers have shifted to Phokatpara tola. Initially 
they were staying in Timerlaga village, which is about six kilometres away 
and was part of old Sarangarh State for more than 100 years. During this 
period, the Saoras used to work for the Raja on his fields, for which they 
used to be paid regularly. 


Although the British were in direct control of Raigarh District, due to 
inaccessibility to the region, the administration was left to the local kings. 
Jawahar Singh, who succeeded his father as an infant king in 1890, brought 
about a lot of far reaching changes in the fields of education and irrigation 
in Sarangarh State, the effects of which are seen even toaay. 


He made education compulsory, and if a child was not send to school, a tax 
was levied. This, of course, was applicable only to certain sections of the 
society. So, generally, there was a very high level of literacy in Sarangarh. In 
1956, a multi-purpose high school, which included the faculties of arts, 
commerce, science, and agricultural sciences, was set up in Sarangarh. 
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TANKS ARE BANKS. This is one of the signboards which you would read 
on the road from Raigarh to Sarangarh. You would find tanks on both the 
sides of the road after almost every kilometre. The ‘Chhattisgarh Feudatory 
Gazetteer’ mentions that there were 1811 tanks in Raigarh District. Out of 
this, a considerable number of them are located in the old Sarangarh State. 
According to the villagers, they have been in existence since 75 years and are 
a big source of relief, especially during summer when the bigger tanks still 
have water in them. 


Life around the tank works out to be like a colourful picture postcard. In 
front of almost all the tanks, there are these very old, but small and compact 
temples dedicated to Lord Shiva. In groups scattered around the tank, one 
would find men, women and children busy bathing or washing their clothes. 
It is also time to exchange gossip, while the children splash water at each 
other. Bicycles, jeeps, buffaloes also get their share of the tank water in the 
process. This is perhaps done in separate tanks specifically for this purpose. 
The excess water is canalised into the fields. And some farmers also pump in 
water from the tubewell into the tanks. 


The children at Phokatpara bathe at these tanks, as well as go to a nalla, 
which is a tributary of the Mahanandi. Although the villagers work at the 
stone crushers, some of them also own land. And since they have a tubewell, 
they utilise it for irrigational purposes. It is perhaps as a result of a multiple 
set of factors, chief among them being that there is a constant source of 
employment at the stone crushers, that debt is not a major problem in 


Phokatpara. 


“It is a question of saving a generation through education,” remarks Shekar. 
“By exposing them to modern science, and making them aware of their 
rights, these children will not be exploited, face the subjugation that their 
parents had to undergo. And we are always willing to help them. 


‘Whenever I find that a few children are not properly dressed, I buy clothes 
for them. Sometimes, it might be a few playthings. And this school is never 
kept closed. Even if we go for our training programmes, two of my friends 
come and teach the children. Like Chandramani Barat here, who takes classes 
at night for those boys who are over eighteen. I guess all of us will have to 
put in that extra effort to keep this process going.” 


One of the elders among the Saoras had this piece of information to give 
us. ““The Saoras,” he said, picking up a piece of limestone from the ground, 
“believed that man has two souls - the sada puradan or the big soul, and the 
sanna puradan ot the little soul. For the little soul to exist, it needs the body, 
which means that with death it departs from the body. “But while the big 
soul is a part of the body, the body can also exist without it, both in life and 
death. During life, the big soul can leave the body, visit the underworld, 
communicate with the gods and the tutelaries, and return to the body, enriched 


by the revelations. These experiences are what you would call dreams. But 
for the Saoras, once upon a time, these dreams were not fantasies. They 
were always taken to be actual and real events.” 


Saying this he dropped the stone into the slightly wet mud, cleaned his hands 
and got up saying that he had to get some sleep. 
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GLOSSARY 


‘aa’ matra : the diacritical mark used to substitute the sound of the second letter and the 
second vowel of the Devanagari alphabet 

achar: a local plant 

amila : a medicinal herb 

amrud : guava 

arhar : pigeon pea, see also /war 

ashram : hermitage, monastery 

badmash : wicked, notorious 

baingan : brinjal 

bajra : millet 

barthan : utensil/s 

batatawada : fried potato balls 

bhajan : devotional song 

bhusa: cut straw, chaff 

chakowala : a medicinal plant 

channa: chick-pea 

chapatti ; thin cake of unleavened bread, see also rot 

chirmii : a local tree 

chowky : checkpost 

chowkidar : watchman, guard 

dal : split pulses 

devata : a god, deity 

didi : elder sister (often used honorifically) 

dingal : a local variety of fish 

dhoti : cloth worn round the waist, passing between the legs and fastened behind 

doodhi : a vegetable of the gourd family 

dudiya : a local variety of fish 

ghee : clarified butter 

gitora : variety of the sweet potato 

gobar : cow-dung cake used as fuel 

gungach : a local variety of fish 

gunghat : veil 

gur : jaggery 

guruji : teacher, mentor 

hal : plough 

haldi : turmeric 

jamun : the black plum tree, Exgenia Jambolana, and its fruit 

jeera : cumin 

jhadu : broom 

jhopada : shanty hut 


jowar : millet 


kachcha : temporary, incomplete 

karan : a local tree 

karela : bitter gourd 

kathal : jackfruit tree, the fruit 

katla : a variety of fish 

katta : a land measure 

keska : a local vegetable 

kitchidi : Indian dish made from rice and lentils 

kodku : a local crop 

kodo : a local crop 

kudhki : a local crop 

kundoor : a local vegetable 

lassi : typical cold beverage popular in summer, made of churned curd mixed with sugar or 
salt, sometimes with essence or ice 

lasun : garlic 

ma-—beti sammelan : (lit.) assembly of mothers and daughters 

madar : a local drum 

mahal : a local plant 

mahloyeen : a local plant 

mahua: the butter tree, Madhuca /atifoha, bearing flowers which are sweet and used for preparing 
liquor. Its bark is also used for timber or fuel. 

makka : Indian corn 

mandap : dais, covered, often raised platform for ceremonies 

mantra : chant, a sacred formula, vedic hymn 

masala : spices 

mehandi : henna (powder) 

moong : green gram 

moongphali : groundnut 

muhalla : locality 

muhayeen : a local plant 

mungri : a variety of fish 

murfti : statue 

nalla : drain 

nat ka khel : acrobatics (usually by street jugglers and trapeze artistes) 

neem : the margosa tree and its leaves 

Odiya : pertaining to Orissa 

padwal : a vegetable of the gourd family 

palak : the beet leaf or Indian spinach 

palash : the flame of forest tree, Butea frondosa 

pallu : extremity or hem of a female garment often used as a head-cover 

panchayat : a village assembly of elected representatives 

panditji : head priest, a learned person, teacher 

peepal : bo tree, Ficus rekgiosa 


peru : guava tree 


pooja : prayer 

puri : thin circular wholemeal pancake, similar to chapatti, but fried in ghee 

rahu : a variety of fish 

ralla : a variety of fish 

rangoli : drawing and graffiti on the pavement in front of the door of the house, made by its 
womenfolk on festive occassions 

roti : flat unleavened bread made from afta, flour 

sabji : vegetable/s 

sahib : master, gentleman, a title of courtesy (honorific) 

sainal : a variety of fish 

sal : the tree, Shorea robusta 

salwar-kameez : mode of dress of women in India 

sanyas : renunciation of all worldly ties, asceticism, the fourth stage of life according to Hindu 
tradition 

sarkari : pertaining to the administration or government 

sarpanch : the head of the panchayat 

saunf : anise, fennel 

shikari : hunter 

shruti : the Veds, a note in the diatonic scale of music 

supari : betel nut 

tat patti : seating arrangement on sack cloth in long vertical rows 

tendu : a local plant, the river ebony, Dzospyros peregrina 

til : sesame, Sesamum Indicum 

tola : a quarter or zone of a town or village 

twar : see arhar 


vanaspati : vegetation, vegetable, hydrogenated oil of groundnut, etc. 


Sources : Chambers English-Hindi Dictionary, (S. Awasthi, Allied Publishers) 
Hindi-Transliterated Hindi-English Dictionary (H.W. Wagenaar, Allied Publishers) 
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